ay i is What the Christian Science Controversy Means. 
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FOR A BEWILDERED WORLD 


DUDLEY HAYS FERRELL 


We say that unreasonable and unreasoning discontent is rampant, and we fear the prom- 
ise of disaster. Can nothing be done to quiet the confusion? There must be a sedative 
which wisdom can find or devise. We begin a frantic search for new theories and unique 
formulas; we apply them to life, and are surprised that the confusion fails to change to order. 


We have failed to read aright the signs of the time. The disorder is not an evidence that 
the last great catastrophe of dissolution is being made ready. Rather has the soul of the 
world discovered itself; it is becoming articulate and -is speaking the crooked language of 
inexperience in revealing its necessities. 

It is unreasonable even to imagine that humanity can go through such tragic experiences 

as have recently surrounded it without being lifted forward into a fuller realization of its 
possibilities. We need to be anxious and troubled only about the fashion in which we hear 
and answer the present demand. The soul of the world has visioned as never before the 
offerings of its destiny, and, in the only speech it knows, is crying out for salvation. It wants 
those directions for the use of its skill that will save it from ever again being threatened with 
disaster because it knew not itself. It wants a full realization of its place within the Eternal 
Purpose. 

Do we think to satisfy this newly measured want or to save this divine willingness, reborn 
of sacrifice and suffering, by offering the philosophies that have the single virtue of being new 
and the doubtful value of being unique? Too much of what we have offered is intellect- 
ually adorning rather than spiritually quickening. Our work will be a failure until we cease 
experimenting upon the soul’s need and apply formulas of proved value. 

Salvation for the world? Life for the soul? They are found within the gospel of Jesus, 
freed from the dogmas of both ancient conservatism and modern license. Teach the soul of 
the world that only when it loses itself for the sake of truth and righteousness does it find itself, 
and we present not only the theory but the entire practice of eternal achievement. We set 
up a standard for all conditions, a means of realizing all hopes. Thus we substitute an old- 
fashioned ideal for the fashionably cut formulas with which human needs have never been 
met. 

The time is not wanton; it is bewildered. The soul of the world is hungry for the Bread 
of Life; and as it turns to us in its seeking, dare we still offer it a stone? 


: ‘HE MURMUR of the world is insistently beating upon our ears. We are distressed. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 22, 1920 


Laymen’s Wonderful Year 


HE FIRST YEAR of the Laymen’s League is 
history. On April 11, at the remarkable 
men’s meeting in Unity House, Boston, the 
attendance and the eloquence and the solidarity to- 
gether made a climactic achievement of one of the 
greatest purposes ever conceived in the name of 
Unitarianism. It was exactly one year before, 
April 11, 1919, in Springfield, Mass., that nearly 
four hundred men, following only a sign of promise, 
were moved by the Spirit of God in their great 
meeting, and went forth to life, and especially to 
their own churches, with something in their souls 
that was alive, throbbing, and insistent upon the re- 
vival of religion for the salvation of the world. 
Many a layman, coming curiously to that meet- 
ing from a run-down parish, was smitten with 
shame that he had seen the church life languish, 
and religion fall into contempt, or very nearly, be- 
cause he and other men had failed to lay hold of the 
task; a failure in turn due to their spiritual dull- 
ness which did not understand the reality, the 
necessity of religion, for the practical business of 
reordering a broken, distracted, and sinful world. 
Their eyes were opened. Their hearts burned 
within them. Their souls stretched every nerve. 
Everybody knew that he had been present on one 
of those high places in life where the vision and the 
purpose had come. The witness was true. Im- 
mediately the desire became deed. ‘To recount the 
progress in the formation of chapters, the sending 
forth of missionaries, the purchase and equipment 
of one of the several proposed headquarters, the 
holding of a series of fifteen extraordinary meetings 
in Boston, the placing of TH REGISTER in more 
than sixteen thousand homes, the unremitting help 
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to the men working in the local parishes who sought. . - 
counsel,—to recount these things but intimates the 
laborious year, whose burdens have been light, in- 
deed, because the men have been alive with a holy 
zeal, directed to immediate needs of the whole 
country. . 

Wonderful year! Across the sea our English 
brethren have watched this religious phenomenon. 
The Inquirer, our Unitarian cotemporary in Lon- 
don, appraises it as a most important development 
in the history of the American Church, and turns 
expectantly to the meeting of the laymen over there 
in Whit-week, which we understand President 
Charles H. Strong may attend. If he does so, he 
will bring them abundant examples of what men | 
not only can do, but what men do! 
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The League’s Object 


R. STRONG in the closing meeting of the 
Season in Unity House remarked that it 
would be a tragedy if the men went home and said 
that now the summer is coming on, and they 
could let up on the work of the church, and go in 
for golf and motoring of a Sunday, putting off till 
autumn the continuing of what had been so well 
begun. They ought to keep right on, without a gap. 
Our churches have been wastrels in the spring 
and summer months. Our ministers have had un-— 
conscionably long vacations. Our ehurch proper- 
ties have been an imposition on the taxpayers of . 
the community, closed and cold three, four months 
each year. In this respect we have been the most 
indolent and unreligious people in America, these 
many years. We must turn about. Mr. Strong is 
right. 

It is our moral duty to hold our services through 
every Sunday in the year. There was once a silly 
notion that even in commercial business the warm 
weather was a time when nothing much was done | 
or expected. One cannot find any survivals of that 
sort of folly to-day. The economic law is akin to 
the spiritual law. Religion, indeed, cannot be an 
intermittent thing. 

Another truth which the President spoke may be 
repeated many times. The chief function of the 
League is not to strengthen the national organiza- _ 
tion. Its main business is to plan and direct the 
local chapters for each of the congregations. The. 
League lives.for the congregation ; the congregation 
does not live for the League. The whole purpose is 
to restore the gift of fruitful worship. Out of the | 
sanctuary the people must come to redeem the 
world, under God’s ministry and guidance. The 
coming year ought to persuade men—and if the 
men, all the women and children—that the nurture 
of the spirit is the supreme need of a world on the 
brink. Everywhere is the menace, the warning. In 
high place and low, the summons is, Come and wor- 
ship the one true God, whom we have seen in Jesus 
Christ, in whose likeness we would also labor. 
Save the world! 

You can no more get religion without going to — 
church than you can get an education sathou tas 
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going to school. Moreover, we have no recollec- 
tion of acquaintanceship with what we would 
eall in every respect a first-class human being who 
neglected the church. The thoroughbreds of human- 
kind go to the temple to pray, because they get only 
in that spiritual operation what they need for their 
livelihood and for their life; what they need for 
themselves and for their fellow-men, whom they are 
under bonds to love as they love themselves. 


Educating the Workman 


‘ROM ONE OF OUR VALUED readers comes 
this letter, in part: “I have just been reading 
your summary of the Report of the Industrial Con- 
ference. Good work! A mighty useful thing to 
do. I like your comments much, especially that 
about beginning at the bottom,—‘not so much in 
a nationalized scheme as in the separate plant.’ I 
have not much hope of a step forward until that 
plan is adopted. The good spirit, as you say, is the 
key to the whole business, and that has to grow by 
taking root in all separate places.” 

The writer continues that he doubts the wisdom 
of a full-power representation of labor in the con- 
duct of industry, that is, industrial democracy, be- 
cause he fears that the workers, without knowledge 
of the problems and the technique of management, 
would not be willing, for instance, to set aside a 
certain portion of profits in a good year against a 
lean or a losing year, but would want to take all the 
profits for their immediate use. He believes now 
it is “enough representation for labor to feel that 
it is being consulted,” since capital is a field at 
present outside labor’s ken, and the capitalist is an 
indispensable factor in the stability and perma- 
nence of industry. 

All of this is the very best sense. Any other 
conclusion is nonsense and worse. While THE 
ReGister holds to the righteousness of the democ- 
ratization of economic power as we have the democ- 
ratization of political power, or in the church, 
the democratization of religious power, there must 
be a long process in industry to that end. The 
momentum in an enormous mass of workers is ex- 
ceeding slow, and the direction of it must be ex- 
ceeding careful. 

The average workman is not fit to decide ques- 
tions of financial management. How could he be? 
He has no training, no experience. But he must 
learn. He must be educated for full industrial 
citizenship precisely as our national charges in the 
Philippines are being educated for full political 
citizenship. -A right attitude, looking to that day, 
declares that the great power of wealth concen- 
trated in the hands of a few men is not on the whole 
an evil. It has been a blessing, a necessity, despite 
all excesses that have been committed. Could 
there have been any other way? 

It is one of the great facts of the present in- 
dustrial advance that Titans of trade are wrestling 
with the democratization problem as they probably 
never strove for business profits. They see the in- 

-evitable new era. Their gravest concern is that 
what they do next shall be right, and abiding. We 
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wish that all workmen would sympathize more with 
the difficult things they do not understand. They 
would be more cautious, more considerate. We 
wish that all employers would be absolutely frank, 
honest, and brotherly, promising the wage-people 
their every encouragemént and support for the ulti- 
mate freedom of their toil in the spirit and letter of 
democracy. 

Precisely because the Industrial Conference re- 
veals this democratic purpose to us, meanwhile ad- 
vising the employees and employers to begin the ad- 


justment of their difficulties in the right spirit, at 


the immediate common working-place, and in the 
simple man-to-man attitude, we look for the rapid 
approach to economic peace, which is of course 
spiritual peace, and the one matter of highest re- 
ligious significance in modern times. 


The New Sunday 


T IS EARLY to comment upon the effect of the 

new Massachusetts law granting permission to 
the people to engage in amateur sports on Sunday 
afternoons. Each community throughout the State 
takes a local referendum on the question, and the 
returns are only beginning to come in. It is evi- 
dent that in the factory communities the law is 
popular. How it will turn out in the rural sections 
is less clear. But what church people want to know 
is what the results will be on the moral welfare of 
the State. 

Will any one question that the simple fact of 
legislation has already softened the severe attitude 
to Sunday observance? Many persons who ac- 
cepted the old order religiously because it was ac- 
cording to the letter of an ancient law will come 
to accept the new order not less religiously, and 
surely more cheerfully and wholesomely, according 
to a truer, better law. The law does make a dif- 
ference when it crystallizes the will of the majority. 

The very sanctioning of healthful and social di- 
version by the Commonwealth has already lifted 
the approaching Sabbath to a welcome place in the 
common life. We think of it more practically. We 
do not expect an increase in church attendance, but 
we do believe church people will enjoy themselves 
more than they now do, after church. 

As for those who do not go to church, they will 
lose nothing in their souls’ well-being by knowing 
they are now legally free to do as they please. And 
is not the game—any game, baseball, tennis, golf— 
a great means of spiritual ministry, toning up the 
body, refreshing the mind, and quickening the soul 
in striving for mastery, fairness, courtesy, cama- 
raderie? May we not be entering the day when 
the Christian will be a better sportsman, and 
conversely? 


Further disquieting comes to us from Transyl- 
vania, as the reader will find in the report from the 
three bishops in this issue of Tu» Rucisrer. The in- 
iquities of the Roumanian Government ought to be 
dealt with at once by the United States Government. 
No atrocities could be more heinous than those which -; 
persist among our poor broken kindred. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Use THE STRESS of a noteworthy expres- 


sion of public opinion, the “outlaw” strike on 
the railroads of the country, inaugurated by 

orders mysteriously issued in the Chicago yards more 
than a fortnight earlier, appeared at the beginning of 
the week to be nearing its end through the disintegra- 
tion of the forces engaged in it. When it became ap- 
parent that the strikers were succeeding in their effort 
to paralyze the transportation system of the country, 
the leaders of the old-established railroad unions, the 
“Big Four” Brotherhoods, issued a combined state- 
ment, last week, denouncing the strike as illegal, un- 
authorized, and destructive to the legitimate interests 
of organized labor, and calling upon all the members 
of the Brotherhoods to join in a movement to break 
the strike. It became apparent, however, that these 
leaders were unable to control the situation. Then 
the public took a hand in the struggle. In the New 
York and New Jersey district, where the strikers were 
making extraordinary exertions to stop passenger 
service and freight transportation of every kind, citi- 
zens by hundreds and thousands offered their services 
to the railroads to keep trains moving. By this method 
the complete paralysis sought by the strikers was 
prevented ; although the roads were badly crippled and 
in some localities in the East, as in the West, the 
danger of a shortage of food appeared imminent. 
Railroads Meet Illegal Strike 
with an “Open Shop” Ultimatum 

By Thursday of last week the strike had reached a 
stage of impotence that enabled the Eastern managers 
to issue an ultimatum inviting the chiefs of the 
Brotherhoods to induce the strikers to return to work 
by April 18 at the latest, or face a situation that im- 
plied a direct challenge to all the railroad labor unions. 
This challenge was contained in the announcement 
that, in the event of the failure of the men to resume 
their labors by the time specified, the railroads would 
proceed to fill the vacant places without regard to the 
Brotherhoods. Furthermore, the managers declared 
their purpose to debar from further employment any 
man who had been guilty of seditious talk or violent 
action. This plain hint at an effort to put in operation 
the “open shop” principle on the railroads seemed to 
foreshadow a test of the power of organized labor in 
the transportation field, as well as to involve the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining as formulated by the 
labor unions. 
“One Big” Union an Aim 
of the Unauthorized Strike 

Amid charges that the strike on the railroads had 
been inaugurated and was being conducted by the ex- 
treme left wing of the labor men, with probable 
I. W. W. affiliations, it became apparent that one of 
the aims of the undisclosed leaders of the movement 
was the formation of “One Big” Union to include 
every cldss of labor and to enable these leaders to 
paralyze every essential industry by simultaneous 
action. The realization of this purpose would have 
forged a weapon of offence which would have re- 
sembled, in some respects, the Union of Soldiers and 
Workmen that brought about the fall of the Kerensky 
government and the establishment of the Soviet ad- 
ministration, first in Petrograd and then in Moscow. 
The gradual disintegration of the strike at the begin- 
ning of the week seemed to indicate, however, that 
the attainment of such a far-reaching unity of labor 
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action under extreme radical auspices had been frus- 
trated by the general participation of the public in the 
breaking of the strike. 

Question of “One Big” Union 

of the Public is Broached , 

The outlaw strike on the railroads, coming as the 
sequel to and paralleled by an epidemic of other labor 
crises in various parts of the country, was furnishing 
food for anxious discussion at the beginning of the 
week on the question as to where it would all end. 
During the period of the maximum effectiveness of the 
struggle precipitated by the switchmen, the price of 
commodities rose all along the line. Industry was 
badly hampered. In many localities factories had to 
shut down because of the lack of raw materials. The 
general public, already suffering under the pressure 
of abnormal economic conditions, found the weight 
of its burdens considerably augmented. In addition, 
it was realized that the enormous losses imposed upon 
the railroads by the partial or complete suspension of 
operations, would have to be made good directly by 
the taxpayers under the provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act, which guarantees the operating incomes of 
the railroads. The success of the volunteer citizens in 
New York, New Jersey, and other points, in breaking 
the embargo on passenger and freight traffic, supplied 
the impetus for the formation of a “One Big” Union 
on the part of the general public, to deal effectively 
with such outbreaks of industrial outlawry as the 
railroad strike. 

Strange Movement Born 
of High Prices for Clothing 

An interesting, and perhaps deeply significant, 
revelation of national psychology was made at the 
beginning of the week by the rapid spread of the 
movement to substitute the use of overalls among the 
men and of calico apparel among the women for the 
customary dress, as a protest against the high price 
of clothing. The “blue denim” costume first obtained, 
vogue, at the beginning of the month, in an organized 
citizens’ movement in Birmingham, Ala. From Ala- 
bama the cry of “Overalls and Calico” was taken up 
with impressive spontaneity North, South, East, and 
West. An unusual feature of the situation was the 
effort made by clothing interests to discourage the 
movement by attempting to suppress discussion of it 
in the Birmingham press. The effort failed because 
of the refusal of the Birmingham publishers to comply 
with the request of the clothing dealers. At the begin- 
ning of the week the “Overalls and Calico” protest 
was under good headway in New York and many other 
large cities. There were indications, however, that 
an enormous increase in the scale of prices now pre- 
vailing is in contemplation by the manufacturers. 
The one specific result of the resort to overalls and 
calico was an increase in the prices of denim and calico 
ranging from one hundred to two hundred or even 
three hundred per cent. 

Department of Justice Begins 
New Campaign against Profiteers 

Through a system of “flying squadrons,” the De- 
partment of Justice at Washington last week put into 
effect a new campaign to determine whether or not the 
high cost of living is not at least partly the result 
of the illegal levying of profits by dealers and 
distributers. Arrests were made in various parts of 
the country of merchants accused of seeking excessive 
profits. The activities of the “flying squadrons,” which 


are to be continued indefinitely, are based on the as- 


sumption that, taking advantage of the legitimate and 


inevitable rise in prices owing to the fast increasing © 


— 
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cost of labor and consequently of raw materials, trans- 
portation and distribution, some dealers are charging 


' prices considerably in excess of the level warranted by 


existing economic conditions. It is the apparent in- 
tention of the Department to bring cases to trial that 
will furnish the courts with an opportunity to deal 
with one of the grave problems of life in America under 
peace conditions which have sent the cost of living to 
a considerably higher level than the distressing one 
that prevailed before the signing of the armistice. 


Grave Problems Face Conference 
of Premiers at San Remo 


On the eve of the assembling of the conference of 
premiers at San Remo, in Italy, a new problem was 
presented to allied diplomacy by the act of the German 
Government in taking extraordinary military measures 
in anticipation of what was characterized in Berlin 
as a fresh attempt by the Spartacides to seize the reins 
of government. Despatches from London last week 
revealed the suspicion, in British governmental quar- 
ters, that the military movements undertaken by Presi- 
dent Ebert were directed by militaristic motives in 
violation of the provisions of the treaty of Versailles, 
and that it is incumbent upon the Allies to enforce 
compliance with the treaty by the disarmament of 
Germany. This question, together with the problem 
created by the separate action which France took by 
seizing German cities on the right bank of the Rhine, 


Involves a wide series of other issues, including the 


choice between a revision of the treaty of Versailles 
and the collective enforcement of its provisions. In 
many respects the conference of San Remo will be as 
heavily fraught with important consequences to the 
world as was the conference of Versailles itself. 

S. T. 


Brevities 


We often hear, says a paragrapher, about diamonds 
in rough. There are Christians after that order, but 
it is a serious limitation and defect to be in the rough— 
Christ’s diamonds, like Himself, ought to be full of 
beauty and grace. 


-Many inquirers are informed that copies of the 
Report of the President’s Industrial Conference, which 
we reviewed April 8, may be obtained: by addressing 
Secretary William B. Wilson, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Laymen’s League is nearly ready to announce 
the programme for the ministers’ summer school in 
Harvard University. This is one of the most important 
of the League’s enterprises, and the effect of it upon 
congregations will be immediate and permanent. 


One of the demoralizing effects of the World War is 
the careless scholastic life of college students, whose 
general average, according to enough statistics to jus- 
tify general conclusions, is far down the scale. A 
teacher in a’ great technical institution also reports 
much thievery in the student body, since the return 
from the disciplines of the trenches and camps. 


The Christian Century recalls an interesting saying 
He once objected to the word “snob,” 

which his wife had applied to a lady of her acquaint: 
ance. “I do not like it,” he said. “I particularly dis- 
like. all words beginning ‘with fan) “But, my dear,” 
expostulated Mrs. Emerson, “she is a snob. What else 
ean I call her?” “You might call. her,” said the seer, 
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meditatively, “a person who is very charitably disposed 
toward success.” 


One of the factors in the unbroken interest in this 
paper is that we do not permit it to become a rickety 
vehicle of mere hopes, or disappointments, or immature 
plans, or parish boastings, or complainings; neither do 
we permit all sorts of free advertising of causes, how- 
ever meritorious, to appear as camouflaged articles. 
We publish things done in the church, which are right 
materials for news; and we ask our friends to remem- 
ber that only by thus keeping the journalistic canons 
can we have a worthy, readable newspaper. The ad- 
vertising columns are most reasonable in rates, and 
they pay well. Try them when funds or workers are 
needed for a given cause. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Community Church: A Parallel > 


[Tee COMMUNITY CHURCH movement has a 


certain reminiscent flavor about it that puzzled 

me until quite recently it occurred to me that 

here we have history repeating itself, or, let us say, 
a certain impulse, material and wholesome in itself, 
once more coming to the surface. The history to which 
I refer is embodied in the religious organization in 
which I grew up, the so-called “Christian Connection.” 
In 1793, a Methodist clergyman, James O’Kelly, 
settled in Virginia, objected so strongly to the auto- 
cratic authority of the bishops that he led a rebellion 
against them, and so founded a subdivision of that 
church which became known as Republican Methodists. 


' In the last year of that century, 1800, a similar schism 


occurred among the Baptists, this time in Vermont, 
under the leadership of Rev. Abner Jones. The fol- 
lowing year, a third and much larger schism arose 
in the Presbyterian churches in the South, especially 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. This movement was 
intensely vital, culminating in the historic “Cane 
Ridge Revival,” and it so dominated the other two 
that it brought them all together into one body, thus 
forming a denomination which still exists,—the Chris- 
tian Connection. 

Each of these religious movements was promptan 
by a passion for freedom, an impatience with the 
hampering control of ecclesiastics and creeds. When 
united, they put forth their platform, which ran as 
follows :— 

1. No name but Christian. 

2. No test of fellowship but character. 

3. No creed but the Bible. 

4, The right of private judgment in theology. 

5. The union of all Christians. 

On that platform I was brought up, and to it in 
early manhood I devoted my life. Some four or five 
years of active ministry in the Christian Connection, 
however, convinced me that churches are primarily 
human, so that even upon the broadest platform it is 
quite possible to live a narrow church life. Perhaps 
it was too early in the development of religious liberty 
for so broad and free a scheme to work successfully. 
Perhaps it was inevitable that even a movement so 
magnificently conceived and so generously launched 
should narrow to the size of the men it enrolled in its 
membership. At any rate, I found myself hampered 
by the traditions of the fathers, so that the only way 
in which I could realize the very ideals for which the 
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Christian Connection claimed to stand was to unite 
with the Unitarians. With them I have found a 
satisfying freedom, a spiritual home whose walls, if 
there be such, I have yet to find opposing any intellect- 
ual or spiritual growth. 

So it occurs to me to ask whether this Community 
Church movement may possibly run somewhat the 
same course that the Christian Connection followed. 
The later movement, like the earlier, is led by men of 
vision. Are those they gather capable of sharing that 
vision and carrying it on to generations yet to come? 
Or is this, like its predecessor, starting as a foe to 
sectarianism and aiming to do away with the denomi- 
nation, to become just one more sect? One wonders. 

WiuiaM I. LAwrance. 


Christian Science Controversy 


Does it indicate or forebode a rift in the unity of the 
church? —A discriminating answer 


HERBERT C. PARSONS 
Secretary of State Commission on Probation 
Eprtor’s Note 

People are saying the legal controversy in the Christian 
Science Church means the division of that great movement, 
and some even forecast the end of Mrs. Eddy’s amazing 
spiritual experiment. Who can tell anything about it from 
the newspaper reports? They give no clue to the real mean- 
ing of the contest in the courts, except that it all seems 
bound up with two subjects curiously related to “mortal 
mind,’—namely, power and money. Either of these worldly 
things implies that the other is not far off; for even in 
churches, wealth has at times its own ruthless way of threat- 
ening, coercing, and regulating the dependents, the sub- 
ordinates, the rank and file, into the submissive ways of 
acquiescence and approval. The Scientists have much, very 
much money, which deepens the plot, if there be a plot. 
Accordingly THe Recister has asked Mr. Parsons to tell 
our readers what it is all about. He ought to know the 
subject well. He was on the staff of the Christian Science 
Monitor as writing editor for several years, and came directly 
in touch with the life of the church. He has the advantage 
of not being a party to either side of the trial, because he 
is not a member of the Science Church. He is a Unitarian. 
He is now Secretary of the Massachusetts State Commission 
on Probation. 


N THE CONTROVERSY between two groups of 

if officials of the Christian Science organization there 
are certain points of interest that engage the public 

and do not at all concern the courts. One of them is 
the underlying difficulty, and another the probable 
consequences upon the Christian Science movement; 
the public wonders what causes the outbreak, and is 
concerned, more or less seriously, as to whether the 
official quarrel will result in a suspension of the growth 
of the church, which has been one of the phenomena 
of the past thirty or forty years. 

The more general public interest is probably re- 
stricted to the controversy itself, as a combat, and 
follows it to see which of the parties wins, without 
serious care as to the merits or the consequences. 
The newspapers have extensively published the pro- 
ceedings in the long days of hearing on an issue so 
technical and legalistic as to be the last refinement of 
dryness and have displayed the highest perfection of 
journalistic skill in an effort to make them interest- 
ing to their public by intensifying the color of contest. 
They have contributed to that state of mind, always 
easy of cultivation, which awaits the climax in a vic- 
tory for one of the combatants and the rout of the 
other, never mind which. Or, if there is speculation 
on the consequences, it gets no further than an impres- 
sion that the church, in the sense of the whole body, 
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will emerge somewhat damaged,—a judgment that#ests 
on common observation that out of most contests at 
law both parties come somewhat the worse for the 
encounter. But within bounds and certainly includ- 
ing people with a*church interest, of whatever color, 
there is a public that has a real and generally sym- 
pathetic interest in all that the controversy imports. 

It is a partisan and prejudiced, and so an unworthy, 
estimate that fails to recognize the Christian Science 
movement as an important factor in the moulding of 
opinion and a powerful social influence. And it would 
be a narrow spirit that indulges a hope that through 
a family dispute the imposing structure of the world’s 
newest great denomination is to be undermined and 
topple to ruins. Such an expectation is as stupid as 
it is base, for reasons that are worth considering. 

The controversy lacks several of the elements essen- 
tial to a schism, as that word is used in the history of 
divisions that have multiplied religious sects. It posi- 
tively lacks the primary requisite of a difference of 
opinion on a greater or lesser point of belief. There 
is not a trace of doctrinal dispute in the issues pre- 
sented to the court. No more is there indication that 
a difference of religious opinion accompanies the dis- 
agreement between the officials. There could not be 
found an instance of a weakened faith in the tenets 
of the church, nor an abatement in any member of his 
fealty to the cause. 

Doctrinal dispute is not a habit of Christian Scien- 
tists. Mrs. Eddy’s skilful and studied provisions 
against the development of individual opinion away 
from the lines she distinctly laid down have been justi- 
fied in a practical fashion in a singular unanimity 
both of loyalty and belief. Acquaintance with Chris- 
tian Scientists produces wonderment at the uniformity 
of their thought. They do not argue, they do not dis- 
pute, even though they talk much and indulge ever- 
lastingly in interpretations, more strictly to be de- 
scribed as applications of the accepted faith to indi- 
vidual situations. There are no shades of Christian 
Science opinion. It is one and alike to an extraordi- 
nary degree, defying the commonly accepted notion 
that individual variations in any considerable body 
of people are bound to develop wings,—that word not 
being used here by any means in its angelic implica- 
tion. Of all things, then, the present and acute diffi- 
culty is not even tinctured by doctrinal difference. 

Conspicuously lacking, likewise, is that other his- 
torically eminent feature of schismatic church differ- 
ences, dispute as to form of government. Sometime 
this issue may develop. There is such a denial of the 
principle of local self-government, supposedly instinc- 
tive in humanity, that the prediction is easy that alli- 
ance of the geographically remote group to the mother 
church, now amounting to submersion, will some day 
be strained to the breaking-point. No indication of 
that sort is discernible now. Church unity. gets an- 
other marvellous demonstration in the unmarred con- 
tentment with a polity that is doubtfully democratic, 
and surely has no hint of federation. 

Certain it is that the present difficulty denotes no 
revolt even among the officials concerned against the 
positively defined and settled form of organization. It 
is in the organic field, to be sure, that the dispute 
has arisen, but it goes no further than to question 
whether as a matter of law the directors, representing 
the church, have control over the publication business ; 
it does not touch the relations of members and church. 
Hence no possible determination by the courts in the 
question at issue will affect the church organization 
as such. 


an 


approved causes. 
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A difference which thus fails to qualify as a disrup- 
tion and which denotes no cleavage in the great body 
of the people concerned but which is serious enough 
to be vigorously carried to the courts must have its 
source in some surface divergence from settled policy. 
Singularly enough, it is found in a quarter from which 
attack upon the peace and order of the Christian 
Science Church was supposed to be barred. Mrs. Eddy 
did her utmost to shelter her organization against 
the intrusion of personality. The rules she wrote are 
directed against the development of personal ambition 
to the point of control. The separate official control 
of publication, so far as it is separate, seems itself 
to have been inspired by a purpose to check the church 
officials in any excess of personal dictation. 

Personality is decried in all the activities of the 
following. Among the somewhat rigid but in the main 
supremely wise rules in the policy of the Christian 
Science Monitor, none is paid closer respect than that 
its news and particularly its editorial utterances shall 
be free from personality. With wide and free range 
in the editorial discussion of public matters there is 
no indulgence in personal attack and, indeed, no per- 
sonal laudation save as incidental to the advocacy of 
But all the rules that a masterful 
maker of rules could frame and all the philosophy 


that devotion to principle can develop could not pre-— 


vail against the ambition for power and resentment 
of checks upon its play which are not the most un- 
common of human motives, particularly officialized 
human motives. The controversy in the organization 
is in this sense a personal controversy. It is doubt- 
fully other than that in any sense. 

Judicial interpretation -of such solemn documents 
as deeds of trust must necessarily be exact. It may 
justifiably fail to recognize even the commonly ac- 
cepted theories and even the most cherished confi- 
dences of the people concerned. The monumental 
fact about the constitution of the movement Mrs. 
Eddy started and directed is that it is highly central- 
ized. The church was to be all and it is inconceivable 
in the thought of the people who adhere to it that 
there can be any branch of its activities that moves 
independently of the church direction. It is vastly 
disconcerting that there is a challenge of that suprem- 
acy. And it may be taken as the safe basis for predic- 
tion that by some method these people, better described 
as this people, will eventually make certain that 
the publishing activity, along with every other, 
Shall be keyed accurately and firmly to the church 
management. 

To venture further into an estimate of consequences 
but keeping safe-footed on the outstanding facts, it 
is possible only to visualize the Christian Scientists 
coming through the highly personal encounter without 
deep hurt. Their faith intact, their polity not im- 
perilled, they are quite equal to recovery, swift and 
complete, from a controversy that is deeply disturbing 


but not at all deeply significant. There are current in- 


dications that the pressure of the opinion and purpose 
of the great body of the church membership will be 
brought to bear upon the trustees who have resorted 
to strict legal defences of a position that is clearly 
untenable as a consistent part of the plan of the 
founder, because it is divisive. The power of that 
opinion and purpose will be ample to restore a unity 
of practical operation as perfect as the unity of faith 
and allegiance the founder undertook to safeguard 


and the membership hag faithfully demonstrated in 


every juncture. 
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Church Letter for Unitarian “Prospects” 


An example of practice as followed in a parish which grew 
steadily and held its members 


MINOT SIMONS 
] wien HAD so many calls for the following letter 


4 


which was used in the First Unitarian Church, 

Cleveland, Ohio, that it has occurred to me that 
still others might be glad to consider it. It is a simple 
device for publicity purposes and could be attractively 
printed on the church stationery. 


CHURCH LETTER 


To whom it may concern :-— 


The Unitarian Church is a Covenant and not a creedal church. 
It is thus not bound to a fixed creed; its mindis free. Each mem- 
ber can define his religious ideas in ways reasonable to him. Asa 
church we are in a position to adjust our ideas to the wisest thinking 
and noblest feeling of the times in which we live. 

As a Covenant church we have a Bond of Union. It states a 
moral and spiritual purpose, ‘‘emphasizing the religion of character 
and daily life above all creedal confessions.’? In subscribing to 
the Bond of Union we thus covenant together for the advancement 
of character. 

As a denominational organization we make the following dec- 
laration: ‘‘These churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, 
in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man’”’ (from the preamble of the con- 
stitution of the General Conference of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Churches). 

A Bond of Union frequently used among our churches is as fol- 
lows: ‘In the love of truth and in the spirit of Jesus we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man.” 

The chief characteristics of the Unitarian Church are thus sug- 
gested. The statement commonly made among us is: We believe 
in the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, Salvation by Character, the Progress of Mankind onward 
and upward forever. 

We aim to provide a church home for the people who have lost 
interest in the dogmas and traditions and the symbolisms of his- 
toric Christianity. We strive to reinterpret Christianity both in 
terms of the supreme realities of the modern world and in terms of 
the spiritual and social Gospel of the Man of Nazareth. Super- 
stition and wasted energies in religion must cease. We aim to be 
“a household of faith’? in which the genuine sanctities of worship 
shall be jealously preserved and in which there shall be a warm 
and cordial fellowship. 

If such a church appeals to you, it needs you and you need it. 
Are you a Unitarian? You will be welcome in our Fellowship. 
Would you like to know about Unitarianism? I shall be glad to 
talk with you. Unitarian pamphlets are on the tract-table in the 
vestibule of the church for free distribution. A loan library of 
liberal religious literature is in the Parish House for free distribu- 
tion. An adult discussion class meets at 9.45 on Sunday morning. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed by the Minister.) 

This letter has the endorsement of the Board of Trustees of the 
isis ec ict hee he gare Church. People who receive it are 
asked to regard it as a friendly message. We shall be glad if it 
commends itself to the earnest consideration of any one whom it 
may reach. 

(Signed by the Board of Trustees.) 


Such a letter signed by the minister and by the 
board of trustees (or parish committee) is distinctly 
an expression of a frank and friendly desire to share 
with like-minded people the religious inspirations of 
the church. It calls attention in a straightforward 
way to the faith of the church. “He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” , 

To begin with, let each person in the church send 
to the minister or to the president of the board of 
trustees the names and addresses of people who might 
be impressed by such a letter. Every person knows a 
few such people. The president of the board, enclosing 
the Chureh Letter, could then write to each person 
named a letter something like the following :-— 


“Dear Sir.—Your name has been suggested to us as one who 
might be interested in receiving the enclosed Church Letter, 


= 


setting forth a brief statement of our Unitarian Christianity, 
and of our church aims. We trust that you will not consider 
this letter an intrusion, but rather a friendly effort to call 
your attention to what may prove to be of profound help to 
you. . : 

“Tt is farthest from our minds to disturb you in any way 
if you are already in satisfactory relations with another 
church, but if you are looking for a church home, and if the 
Unitarian point of view appeals to your judgment, we shall 
be glad to welcome you to our service. 


“Yours very truly,’ 


(Signed by the President of Board of 
Trustees) 


It would be better to have a layman in official 
position, rather than the minister, send the individual 
letter with enclosure. It would be better congrega- 
tionalism, and in a way more impersonal. If written 
‘by the minister, it might in some cases be resented as 
an intrusion or as “tooting his own horn.” A consider- 
able number of Church Letters might be printed. Many 
names would at first be suggested. The letters could be 
kept always on hand and copies left on the tract-table. 
The minister could occasionally call attention to them 
and remind the congregation to send in names at any 
time. A list of the names suggested should be kept, 
and sometime later the notice of a special service or 
a piece of Unitarian literature could be sent. 


Cross of Christ, Flag of America 
These are the sacred things in our people’s heart, revealed 


in wonderful laymen’s meetings 


HE SERIES of Sunday evening meetings held 
during the winter and spring by the Laymen’s 


League at Unity House, Boston, Mass., came to © 


a splendid end, a notable climax, on April 11. 

The meetings were planned to arouse a renewed in- 
terest in the subject of religion and citizenship, in 
the need for the development of spiritual character 
with which to meet the great economic and social 
problems of the day, and to arouse.a widespread senti- 
ment for service to the community by the individual. 

The speakers secured were representative of the 
clergy and the laity, the East, the West, and the far 
Pacific Coast, thus insuring widely different treat- 
ments of the general subject and giving the audi- 
ences the benefit. of the points of view of widely sep- 
arated sections of our country. The general scheme 
provided that no Unitarian clergyman from within 
forty miles of Boston should be asked to speak, and this 
rule was. only broken when, on the occasion of the 
last meeting, Rev. William L. Sullivan, D.D., of New 
York, was at the last moment prevented by illness 
from attending, and his place was filled by Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., of the First Church in Boston. 

In addition to the addresses, there was each evening 
a notable musical programme. A chorus of over fifty 
members of the League was organized, and, maintain- 
ing a high standard of excellence, rendered selections 
of unusual interest. There was also a quintet formed 
from members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
which, under the direction of Mr. A. Bak, weekly 
delighted their hearers by the brilliance of their per- 
formance. 

A total of over 13,900 people attended the meetings. 
The average attendance was 928. This attendance 
began with 579 at the first meeting, and it gradually, 
with one or two exceptions due to very bad weather, 
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mounted and climbed onward and upward until it 
reached, on March 28, the figure of 1,355 people, of 
whom nearly four hundred remained standing through- 
out the meeting for lack of seating accommodations; 
and on that evening, over three hundred people were 
turned away for lack even of standing-room. At the 
last, the extra, meeting, for men only, there were 1,211 
present at Unity House and nearly three hundred at an 
overflow meeting in Steinert Hall, where the same 
musical programme and addresses were given. 

The striking thing about the meetings was the fact 
that this growth in attendance, culminating in the 
remarkable attendance on the night when only men 
were invited, came not as a result of any particular 
effort on the part of those in charge of the meetings, 
but because of a constantly growing interest in them 
and the subject to which the addresses were devoted. 
Admission was by tickets and these were widely dis- 
tributed, being obtainable from any Unitarian minis- 
ter, or from the officers of any local chapter of the 
League in Greater Boston, or upon application at 
Unity House. They were also distributed through the 
many settlement houses in Boston, through department 
stores, large employers, and through the hotels. At 
first, the hotels did not care anything about the tickets 
left. with them, but when distribution through these 


sources was discontinued for the last two meetings, 


several of the hotels complained because of their in- 
ability to receive tickets. Many of the persons asked 
to distribute tickets indicated at first the feeling that 
it was almost an imposition to ask them to attend to 
the distribution, but before the series were concluded, 
practically all of them were complaining because they 
could not get enough tickets. It is estimated that 
approximately forty per cent. of the attendance was 
non-Unitarian and probably fifty per cent. was alto- 
gether non-churchgoing. It seems a significant thing 
that the laymen should have been able to attract so 


large a percentage of this latter class of the com- . 


munity. 

In addition to the collections taken each evening, 
support of the meetings was received from several un- 
expected sources in the form of voluntary contribu- 
tions. A member of the chorus who did his part nightly 
found to his dissatisfaction that he could not sit 
among the audience and contribute as the plate was 
passed, and sent to the secretary of the League a sub- 
stantial check, saying, “According to my inclination.” 
All, however, was not praise. One person wrote: “The 
co-ordination of the collection and fine music is not 
possible. When the mind is intent on the ministry of 
melodious sound, the rattle of silver and monetary 
metals is disturbing.” 


Throughout the fifteen addresses, there ran one com- 
mon key-note, which was the very substance of what 
the League calls its message to the Nation. In a word, 
it is that in America, true patriotism is nurtured by a 
free, liberal religion; that the flag of the United States. 
and the cross of Christ are usually enshrined together 
in the hearts of American citizens; that the soul of the 
Nation is lost unless the people at heart are a religious 
people; that the time has passed when one may live 
his own life without regard for the life of his fellows; 
that a man is not a good citizen if he is not a good 
man; that every one owes a debt to the future as well 
as a debt to the past; that the hope of America is in 
a race of men and women that highly resolves and 
carries through the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man; and that to this pei spirit all Americans 
dedicate their lives. . 
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Tracing Out Japan’s New Frontier Line 


Her enlarged “sphere of influence” is of the greatest mean- 
ing, and her ambitions arouse questioning 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Correspondent of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

F YOU HAPPEN to have at hand a good-sized 
if map of Eastern Asia, look up Chang-Chun (Man- 

churia), then cast your eye down until you find 
Tsi-nan-fu, the chief city of the Shantung Peninsula 
(China). Having found them, draw a straight line from 
the point in the North to that in the South. You have 
not exactly “the 
far-flung _ battle- 
line of Japan”; 
for as measure- 
ments go to-day, 
this line is not 
drawn atany great 
distance from Nip- 
pon proper nor 
does it indicate a 


territory, however 
important that ter- 
ritory may be. No; 
this boundary line 
from Chang-Chun 
to Tsi-nan-fu rep- 
resents what is to- 
day “the ‘outpost 
section” of Japan’s 
colonization 
schemes, the seat 
of her greatest 
commercial activ- ; 
ity, or Japan’s real boundary line on the continent 
of Asia. Possibly your map will show to the east 
of Chang-Chun the town of Kirin. If it does, so 
much the better; for Kirin is now the terminus of 
the South Manchurian Railway (a subsidiary of the 
Government of Japan). The little dotted line from 
Kirin to Vladivostock is marked possibly with the 
words “railroad to be built.” By the end of 1920 that 
road will be completed unless matters take a different 
turn from what they now seem to indicate. You have 
heard so much of the German-built railroad from 
Tsi-nan-fu to the port of Tsing-Tau (Shantung) that 
I need merely say it is still in the possession of the 
Japanese. You are prepared now to enter Nippon’s 
“sphere of influence,” as we euphemistically call it, 
by taking steamship from Nagasaki, or Shimonoseki, 
right to Vladivostock, then coming down the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to Chang-Chun. From there a first- 
class ticket costing $9.45 will bring you to Mukden, 
or a through ticket for $21 will take you all the way 
down to Dairen (Dalny) within a few miles of Port 
Arthur. Daily boats ply between Dairen and Tsing- 
Tau, or, if you wish, you can easily obtain passage at 
any hour across the narrow strait from Dairen (or 
Port Arthur) to the mainland of China, near the mouth 
of the Yellow River, and so by means of that wide, 
muddy stream reach Tsi-nan-fu and the German rail- 
road which carries you to Tsing-Tau, and then by sea 


‘once again back to your original starting-point, Na- 
gasaki. é 
It is worth while to study carefully this boundary 


which I have outlined.* Without doing so one cannot 
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CHINA’S ANCIENT PROTECTION 
Mongolia, the Texas of Asia, lies beyond this Great Wall of China, which is 2500 miles 


long, and was under construction before the Christian Era. 4 
section of it contiguous to its “sphere of influence” in Manchuria. 
becomes the modern “Mongolian menace” to Peking. 
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quite understand Japan’s progress nor can one under- 
stand how, since 1914, Japan’s ambitions (or “forward 


_ push,” if that term is preferred) have been slightly 


deflected and made to centre on a land somewhat 
farther north than was contemplated when the first 
“peaceful penetration” into China was made a part 
of Nippon’s policy. No one in Japan, nor for that 
matter no one in America, some ten years ago, realized 
how valuable was this land which I have indicated, 

Men still talk of the time when they used to ride 
across the great waste where now stands the wonder- 
ful city of Dairen, a city pronounced by an English 
writer “not only one of the wonders of the Far East, but 
one of the most marvellous cities in the world.” How 
many readers of Tur Recister—and they are certainly 
very well-informed 
people—know any- 
thing about Kirin? 
Yet Kirin, eighty 
miles east of 
Chang-Chun, is a 
growing, prosper- 
ous city in North 
Manchuria. Ad- 
mirably situated 
on the Sungari 
River, it had its 
real start only so 
short a time ago 
as 1911. In it are 
modern buildings, 
electric lights, 
paved sidewalks, 
clean streets, ‘and 
great woodyards 
filled with inex- 
haustible supplies 
of timber brought 
from neighboring 
mountains. I know something of Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Colorado; last summer I passed from one end to 
the other of Canada; but nowhere on the American 
Continent have I seen a much greater quantity of 
staple products grown than in those vast and fertile 
plains around Chang-Chun. During the height of the 
season hundreds of heavily laden carts—an almost 
continuous line of them—converge daily at the market- 
Millions of bags of the famous soya beans are 
piled in and about the railroad-station yard. One 
walks through narrow canyons, as it were, with these 
bags forming the walls. Before I visited Manchuria 
I thought of it as a cold, bleak section of the world 
where people dressed in furs most of the time. It is 
cold in Chang-Chun, but not colder than in Portland, 
Me. The average temperature in April is over 44° F, 
and in November slightly above 22° F.; even March 
shows an average of over 30° F. 

Passing down the railroad, we reach Mukden, about 
which we have already written. A somewhat longer 
journey brings the tourist to the end of the Liao-tung 
peninsula at Dairen (or Port Arthur). Right here 
we wish to stop for a moment and explain how it is 
that two travellers can see the same things, have dupli- 
cate experiences, and yet write in so opposite a way. 
A book, “The Far East Unveiled,” by Frederic Cole- 


* This letter from our correspondent written a full month ago, while 
he was still in China, truly predicts what is coming to pass. - Americans 
were astonished to read, in the papers of April 7, that the Japanese 
had suddenly taken possession of Vladivostock, and the carefully 
worded after-statement that the Japanese troops waited until Viadi- 
vostock was evacuated by American troops. If Mr. Van Ness’s pre- 
diction is correct, the Japanese occupancy of Vladivostock is a part 
of the general plan to hold it as Nippon’s farthest outpost of its new 
boundary line—-Tun Epritor. 


Japan desires to control that 
If successful, Japan 
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man, has just come into my hands. It will be widely 
read in America, I suppose, and for that reason I wish 
to point out how Mr. Coleman, in telling half the 
truth, or rather in telling simply what is seen on;the 
surface, conveys an incorrect impression. “Dairen,” 
he says on page 99, “was as silent as the grave. No 


THE RUSSIFIED CHINAMAN 


Roads are heavy in North Manchuria toward the Siberian 
frontier. The traveller approaching Harbin sees such two-wheeled 
carts, drawn by buffaloes. The drivers, though Chinese, or Manchus, 
have adopted the Mujick style of dress. 


life, no movement was to be seen on its streets. Its 
shops were mostly small, insignificant stalls kept by 
small, insignificant stall-keepers. ... The town was 
a dead town without heart, or soul, or life, or anything 
that went to make a city that lives and moves and has 
being.” 

Mr. Coleman writes of his visit in 1916. Could all 
the astonishing changes I noticed have taken place 
since then? No! What, then, is the explanation? This, 
—a traveller’s impression of a place depends largely 


upon what picture is on his mental retina when he 


arrives at that place. My first visit to Denver oc- 
curred after living six months in the little university 
town of Boulder. Denver seemed a rushing, bustling 
Western city. Coming to Denver direct, some years 
afterward, from New York, after passing most of a 
summer in London and Paris, I almost laughed at ‘its 
raw and rural appearance. Put the “crowds” on nar- 
row Washington Street, Boston, on Pike’s Peak Ave- 
nue, Colorado Springs, or on one of those wide thor- 
oughfares of Salt Lake City, and they would melt away. 
Petrograd looked “dead” in comparison to Moscow, 
because in Petrograd the squares and avenues are im- 
mense. It would take the population of Canton and 
Berlin combined to give the Nevski Prospect, let us 
say, the appearance of life and bustle seen in Moscow 
around the Slaviensky Bazaar. : 

Mr. Coleman came to Dairen after being in Shang- 
hai and Peking. Every place fades into insignificance 
after Peking. If I had written about Kobe in Japan 
on first coming to it from quiet, peaceful Nara, I should 
have described its commercial push in glowing terms. 
Visiting Kobe the second time with the picture of 
Shanghai still in mind, Kobe seemed quite common- 

lace. 4 
i When Mr. Coleman speaks of the “insignificant stalls 
and shops” of Dairen I wonder if he knows much 
about the way retail business is conducted in the 
Orient. To one coming from America to Japan, the 
little buildings, the small space given up to goods, 
appears ridiculously out of proportion, and yet what 
an amount of material is hidden away in these same 
little shops! Ask any American woman who has gone 
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up and down the Moto-Machi of Yokohama, or the 
Matchi-Dori of Kobe, intent on bargins, if she has not 
been surprised at the amount of material for sale. I 


think she will voice her amazement at the numerous — 


articles hidden away in seeming insignificant Japanese 
shops. At Dairen, as at Peking, the peddler’s method 
of doing business is much in vogue. Had Mr. Cole- 
man been accompanied, as I was, by two ladies, he 
would have been wonderstruck at the goods brought 
by the merchants to the hotels and missionary head- 
quarters, all done up in large blue cloth, knotted and 
carried on the back. Furs, jade, jewelry, embroidery, 
art squares, lacquer, pewter, and I know not what 
else besides are in these bundles. We were advised 
not to purchase at stores, but to await the coming of 
these merchants from the shops. Were all the sales 
thus made in quiet nooks, on private porticos or in 
hallways, added to the sales in the shops themselves, 
I can see how it would add to the sum total. More, 
were all the tourists, and natives who do thus pur- 
chase in their homes or hotels, seen going in and out of 
the shops, they would add considerably to the numbers 
of pedestrians on the streets. 

One other suggestion: in Peking, in Wuchang, and 
other Chinese cities there are no tramcars. If twenty- 
five persons wish to go from one end of the town to 
the other, they hire rickshaws. That means twenty-five 
vehicles on the street, pulled by twenty-five shouting 
running boys. Twenty-five such moving little carriages 
add greatly to the general animation, help considerably 
to swell the sum of traffic. One electric car in Dairen 
passes along with twenty-five passengers; in so doing 
it adds little to the sense of liveliness or crowd. 


Dairen is laid out on a scale of broad distances. Its © 


streets are too wide, its circles and parks too many 
for its present population. It would take some two 
millions of people to give it the air of busy bustle. 
The plan of the city reminds the American of Wash- 
ington, D.C. There is a central circle from which 
radiate ten well-paved streets or prominent avenues. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association is near this 
central circle, which is the neighborhood for notable 
buildings, such as the Japanese Theatre, the Yoko- 


IN OLD CHANG—CHUN 


A summer afternoon scene in the older section of Chang-Chun 
not yet Nipponized. Burros, mules, and buffaloes still remain the 
principal beasts of burden. In the newer section there are horse- 
drawn and motor. vehicles. 


hama Specie Bank, and the Chamber of Commerce. 
Following down the Yamagata-dori (Boulevard) 
toward the main quay one comes to the Staple Produce | 
Exchange in the neighborhood of the big bean-mills. 
A Chicagoan would feel at home in the gallery of this 
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Exchange. Looking down upon the noisy, shouting 
dealers, he would be strongly reminded of the wheat- 


pit. I wonder if Mr. Coleman looked in at this whirl- 


ing set of traders when he wrote his paragraph about 
Dairen. I wonder, too, if he saw the thousands of 
coolies working on the wharf near the South Man- 
churian goods-shed, the crowded railway tracks, the 
endless number of bean-bags awaiting transportation ; 
for something like a million and a half tons of bean 
products alone (i.e., bean cake, oil, etc.) come to the 
Dairen wharves for transshipment. The Dutch consul 
tells me of the remarkable growth of business. ‘“Why,” 
he said, “there is nothing anywhere along the coast 
that can compare with what we are doing here. Some 
fifteen thousand laborers, mostly Chinese, are needed 
just to handle the stuff that piles in upon us. I don’t 
doubt. that $30,000,000 annually represent the bean in- 
dustry in Manchuria.” 

“Do the Chinese like the Japanese?” 

“Answer your own question,” was his reply. “Most 
of these coolies come from the Shantung Peninsula. 
If conditions were made so hard for them there, as 
you Americans seem to believe, why would they come 
here and work for the Japanese in what is practically 
Japanese territory ?” 

Seattle stands as the representative city on the Pa- 
cific Coast for push and enterprise. In 1892-93 I 
watched the reclamation activities along Seattle’s 
waterfront. At that time there was no Dairen; not 
until 1898 did the Russians come into South Man- 
churia. About the beginning of this century M. De 
Witte in the name of the Czar commenced to build the 
city of Dalny (Dairen). Partly completed, it fell to 
the Japanese in 1904-05. What they have made of it 
in fifteen years would excite the admiration of any 
unprejudiced citizen of Seattle, for he would see, 
among other activities, that Japan’s reclamation of 
Dairen’s waterfront, the filling up of acres near the 
east quay, and the present construction and reclama- 
tion beyond the stores depot of the South Manchurian 
Railway are worthy to be ranked with what has ex- 
cited so much praise at Puget Sound. He would cry 
out, “This is a second Seattle!” How could he say 
more? 

I have gone into these details because the readers 
of Tun Reeister ought to have first-hand, unbiassed 
information regarding the stirring events, the building 
up of a new civilization, now taking place in Asia. 
This section of the world is going to play a conspicu- 
ous part in diplomacy within the next ten years. We 
want to know exactly, therefore, what Japan is doing, 
and how she is doing it. Chang-Chun, Mukden, Dairen, 
and Tsi-nan-fu, as I have said before, are the chief 
outpost points. The flanks are Vladivostock and Tsing- 
Tau. From these vantage-points, Nippon’s activities 
radiate. 

Will the rest of the world be willing to allow a part 
of Siberia, the larger section of Manchuria, the north- 
eastern end of Mongolia, and that portion of China 
bounded by the Gulf of Pei-chi-li and the Yellow Sea 
known as the Shantung Peninsula to remain quietly 
and securely in Nippon’s hands? The empire-builder, 
sympathetic with Cecil Rhodes’s aims and ambitions 
jn Southern Africa, might say, “Why not?” The 
French, who have gone into Morocco and are now try- 
ing to draw an outpost line that shall include most of 
Northern Africa fronting on the Mediterranean, might 
say, “Why not?” What will the Americans say? What 
ought we to say? What is to be our standard of judg- 
ment? Who is ready to give the answer? 
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Immortality 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


What shall we fear, 

Who have been raised to life? 
The living live, 

*Tis but the dead who die. 
No span of days or years 
Shall count our worth— 

We have been raised to life 
As timeless as the Good, 
Eternal as God is. 


“Exhort Us What To Do, and How” 


Charge to Rev. Charles F. Potter at his recent installation 
in New York reveals the modern requirements 


JOHN BURNET NASH 


Member of the Council, Unitarian Laymen’s League 


N ACCEPTING the responsibility of delivering this 
| charge I well know that you have asked that it be 
given by a member of the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League in the hope and belief that you may 
ascertain what it is that a layman expects from his 
minister. I can speak only for myself, without claim 
or desire to voice the views of others in anything that 
I may say. And this is as it should be, for in our 
denomination we recognize that no man has the right 
to speak with authority. We have no autocracy of 
council or board, or of any individual lay or clerical. 
Therefore, sir, you will understand that I am not in 
any way attempting to lay down the law to you. 

The key-note of what I shall tell you are the duties 
of a modern minister may be found in one word— 
service, 

It has been the custom in our Unitarian churches 
for those who sit in the pews to exact from the man who 
stands in the pulpit at least once a week that he shall 
speak to us words that are worth listening to. Some 
have longed to find spiritual support in the sermon; 
others have wished for theses of compelling intellectual 
profundity. Some desire doctrinal discussions; others, 
discourses upon political and philosophical themes. 
Whatever, the individual taste, all have combined to 
measure the minister primarily by his sermon. Train- 
ing has followed tradition, so that he has been taught 
first of all how he may best reach the goal which prece- 
dent has decreed to be his chief end. The minister also 
conducts a service of worship, of praise and prayer, 
solemnizes marriages, officiates at funerals, mingles 
more or less in the social activities of the parish and in 
the remedial work of the town; but who ever heard 
of a minister who retained his charge, however well 
he might do all these things, unless he preached pretty 
regularly what his laymen called “a fine sermon”? 

Why, then, does the minister ask what the laymen 
want? Because he is aware that there is a change in 
the layman’s expectations, in his requirements, of his 
minister. Reports have reached him, from all over, of 
apathy in respect to church attendance. These are 
accompanied by other reports of almost unprecedented 
activity on the part of laymen in religious affairs. 
This contradiction is bewildering. The minister does 
not know what this change portends. He is seeking 
to understand it in order that he may adapt himself 
to it quickly enough to grasp the opportunity which is 
offered. 

Unitarians and other liberal Christians have an ad- 
vantage in that we are in a measure prepared for this 
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change, for we have always as individuals given our- 
selves to that which is now demanded. For this change 
is simply a demand for service, and with us it has 
taken place quite naturally. Liberal religion, cut loose 
from the standards for belief and conduct of the ancient 
creeds, and lacking the punishments, present or future, 
for failure to live up to those standards, has felt the 
need for some other regulator of life and has come to 
establish principles for living as that regulator; so that 
now almost unanimously we have come to see that the 
essence of religion is to be found in the deed and not 
in the word. 

In other words, this change is a demand for the 
application in life of those theories of religion which 
have become to us so self-evident that we are tired of 
merely hearing them talked about. For generations 
the Church has been our teacher; the message of love 
and faith and kindness has been delivered. We have 
listened, and until now we have been content with the 
inner peace and comfort which we have experienced ; 
and we have laid, as a secret treasure, close to our 
hearts, the religion which we have claimed as our very 
own. We have felt it to be too precious a possession to 
be spoken of openly, except when we have gathered for 
worship and prayer. Something has changed this smug 
complacency and has happened to startle us into action. 
We have suddenly come to know with conviction that 
listening only is not sufficient, that it is not effective, 
that all the world may hear with its-ears and be not 
‘a whit the better for it. We know that we must be 
“doers of the word, and not hearers only.” 

We were told that two thousand years ago, and 
now for some reason we are coming to realize the 
vital meaning of that phrase as never before. For 
two thousand years, too, we have been listening to the 
words of that second commandment which is like unto 
the first, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” but 
hitherto we have missed the fact that the love that is 
called for is an active and not a passive love. Now 
at last we know and understand that the love that 
Jesus has asked of us is a helping love, and we are 
seeking each of us some way to help. We ask of our 
ministers leadership in this work as their primary 
purpose. Long have we and they been consciously 
seeking to help each in his own way. We call for 
organized effort as the dominant purpose of each 
church, and we charge our ministers with the task of 
organizing us into powerful agencies for the doing of 
those things which we have so long been talking and 
thinking about. It is not that in the past it has been 
all talk and that in the future it is to be all action. 
It is that the primary rank is to be given henceforth 
to works and a secondary place to words. 

How rich the field is, sir, which opens before you! 

To comfort the suffering, the sick, and the afflicted. 
You have always made parish calls, but now you will 
go forth in a new spirit of sympathy and power to help, 
not alone with words of comfort, but also with deeds of 
succor; for you will have your whole church back of 
you with its societies for relief work acting either 
independently or as allies of such other relief agencies 
as they may be able to work with. 

To build up our. Sunday-schools for children and 
young people. You have always believed in and hoped 
and prayed for a real live Sunday-school, but now you 
will have new vigor and power in your endeavor; for 
you will be the leader of a working body aiming to 
accomplish this task that the young may not merely 
learn the life and teachings of our Christian Master, 
but may grow to live them. 
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To solve the problems of the day. You have always 
thought about and studied them and preached sermons 
about them, but now you are going to be the leader 
in working over them with an organized church en- 
gaged in their study and actually taking measures 
as a church body to apply to them the solutions arrived 
at. 

You are going to be our leader in our high Christian 
purpose to exemplify in practical application the teach- 
ings which are so precious to us all. You are going to 
have about you a company of Christian workers. We 
laymen want you to set us to work. We want you. to 
preach to us, too, but first of all we want you to tell 
us what to do and how to do it, and then to lead us. 

Yours will be a busy life. Your lieutenants’ lives 
are going to be busy. You have a corps of eager 
trained workers waiting—The Alliance. You have a 
company of enthusiastic raw recruits—the Laymen’s 
League Chapter.. The more you. give us all to do, the 
happier we shall be—the greater will be our interest 
in the church and its services, and the higher will be 
the spiritual content of our worship; for it will be 
glorious with deeds. Your sermons will be to us tales 
of valorous achievement and revelations of plans for 
future campaigns in peaceful strife for the brother- 
hood of man; and all in all we shall pour forth to the 
glory of our God the highest worship of love and 
service, in the spirit of Jesus. 

We charge you then, sir, that you do serve us 
first with deeds and leadership in deeds, and with words 
to guide and exhort us what to do and how to do it. 
Preach to us what you would have us practise, the 
loving of our neighbors, actively, helpfully, and practise 
with us in the doing of that which you do preach. 


The Watch of the Disciples 


MARY P. SEARS 


Our watch is heavy; it is long to wait. 

O world that chose the dark when new light shone, 
That smote our leader where he stood alone, 
That made the bitter cross the prophet’s fate! 

O blind who only see too late, too late! 

O world of the slow heart, whose altar-stone 
Stained by the blood of martyrs is o’erthrown, 
And you are made the bondsman of your hate! 
Our lonely leader you have hounded down; 

We are the sharers of his agony, 

AS we were sharers of his spirit’s dream. 

You bound his forehead with the martyr’s crown, 
But we had trusted that it had been he 

That should forsaken Israel redeem. 


My Song of Sunrise 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 
AYBREAK! The morning bells, and the sunlight pour- 


ing its floral offering upon me! The world is born again, 
and men, un-awed, attend its nativity. But I must leave off 
my shoes, for all is holy ground. I must bare my head in the 
presence of the Deity of all things. Here are my books of the- 
ology. Give them to the blind that they may read of Him 
whom they cannot see. For me the sunlight, the sweet breath 
of the morning, and the life universal growing all about me. For 
me the upward tugging in my heart calling me to labors of love 
to-day. Have you a God? So once had I until I found it was 
my own shadow. Since then I have known that I and God 
are one—that I am the Eternal. Throw away your little idol. 


Look into your own soul. Then come and join me in my song 


where the dew crystals drip from the kiss of the morning light. 
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THE STORM 


FROM A FRAGMENT BY PHILIP HENRY SAVAGE 


Sweeping the huddled air around the world, It tore itself in fury and ran low 
The silver storm scowled black; o’er all the sky Across the shuddering earth; it seized the trees, 


It seized the mountains in its gloomy hands 
And shook them; while the terror-stricken streams 
Leaped madly on to aid the warring seas. 
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Flock of Geese 


ANNE BLAIR 


First and last, Uncle Jack had roved 
over a large part of the world. He had 
hunted, trapped, and mined in the North, 
and he had lived on coffee and rubber 
plantations in the South. So is it any 
wonder that when he came to visit them, 
his little niece and nephew, Alice and Ar- 
thur Burns, should be his shadows? 

One evening after supper, during 
one of his visits, Uncle Jack lounged 
lazily in a deep wing chair before } 
a glowing fire, with Alice perched 
on his knee and Arthur curled up 
on the hearth rug at his feet. All 
three had spent the afternoon coast- 
ing in the fields back of the house, 
and all three were unusually quiet, 
because drowsy. 

“Not much more coasting this 
year,” said Uncle Jack. “Spring 
will be here before we know it.” 

“And violets,” said Alice. “That } 
field where we coasted is blue with | 
them.” 

“Spring is nearer even than I 
thought,’ said Uncle Jack, pointing 
to the sooty bricks behind the danc- 
ing yellow flames. “See the wild 
geese?” 

“Not real ones,” said Arthur, the 
literal-minded. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Uncle 
Jack. “Might be little fairy ones 
that the real wild geese send on 
ahead. See, they fly in V’s just as 
the real ones do.” 

The little glowing sparks danced 
across the blackened bricks and 
vanished, only to reappear and glow | 
again. 

“Surely on the way,’ said Uncle 
Jack, watching with lazy eyes. 

“Do the truly ones come in the 
spring?” asked Alice. 

“*Course,” said Arthur. 

“Do they fly north or south in the 
spring, Arthur?” asked Uncle Jack. 

“Do they always fly the same way 
every spring?’ countered Arthur, 
who wished he hadn’t spoken quite 
so quickly. 

“?*Course,” said Uncle Jack, with 
a twinkle in his eye. 

“There they are again!” said Alice, as 
a new little flock of sparkly wild geese 
danced its way from one chimney-corner 
to the other. “That flock flew—let’s see, 
which way is it?—north!”’ 

“That proves they’re real geese,” said 
Uncle Jack, and then,‘as Alice curled into 
his arm, with her yellow head on his 
shoulder, and Jack looked up expectantly, 
Uncle Jack -went on,— 

“Hyery spring you can be just as sure 
that wild geese will fly north as that 
spring itself will come.” 

“Once I heard some,” said Alice. 
“They made a dreadful racket, and no- 
body knew what the noise was, and we 
looked everywhere and _ finally called 
mother and she came to a window and 
pointed to the sky.” 


Perty Hellis 
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“Sometimes they do make a racket,” 
agreed Uncle Jack, “the whole flock honk- 
honk-k’wonking at once, and sometimes 
they fly without a sound.” 

“Why?” said Alice. 

“Don’t ask me,” said Uncle Jack. 
not a goose.” , 

“Why do you s’pose?” persisted Alice. 

“T s’pose,” said Uncle Jack, “that when 
they all honk at once they are discussing 
their plans for nests and babies in the 
North.” 

Op 
“Go on.” 


“Tm 


said Alice, perfectly satisfied. 


Make Relieves 


BARBARA HOLLIS 


Make believe is lots of fun—you can play it anywhere, 
In the house or out of doors—with a stone or with a chair. 
Just to-day I am a king, and I sit upon a throne; 
*Course, 

just a stone! 


unless you’re playing too, you would say 


“Go on? Have I begun a story?’ asked 
Uncle Jack. 

“About nests and _ babies,” 
Alice. 

“Don’t they build any nests ’cept in the 
North?’ asked Arthur. 

“Only in the North,” said Uncle Jack. 
“And so far, far in the North that you’d 
think they’d be so exhausted they would 
be glad to stop before they get to the 
place they have in mind.” 

“Why don’t they?’ asked Alice. “Lots 
and lots of places don’t look very different. 
How do they know?” 

“Don’t ask me,” repeated Uncle Jack. 
“Didn’t I tell you I’m not a goose? But 
I know some of the things geese do. Barly 
spring finds them in the South, and one 
day they begin to get uneasy and look at 
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the sky, and there’s a great honk-honking 
of plans, and before many days, off they 
go, in clans of from ten to thirty.” 

“Why don’t they all go together?” asked 
Arthur. 

_ “Ask the geese,” said Uncle Jack. “And 
some fine day you look up, and there flies 
a tribe high, high in the air,—flies in the 
shape of a V, with some wise old gander 
always in the lead guiding his followers 
thousands of miles straight back to their 
summer home.” 

“Thousands of miles?” 
incredulous. 

“AS many as Six, 
Uncle Jack assured her. 

“How does the wise old gander 
know his way?” asked Alice. 

“Not much that wise old gander 
doesn’t know,” said Uncle Jack. “It’s 
a pity to call some people after him, 
isn pit ¢-7 

“But do they fly all those miles 
without stopping?” asked Arthur. 

“No,” said Uncle Jack. ‘They 
usually come down at sunset to have 
supper. Many and many a time I’ve 
seen them come down. They’ll be 
flying so high they look like dots 
against the sky, and then suddenly 
down they glide on still wings, and 
plop! the whole flock lands with a 
splash in some quiet pond and eats 
supper. What do they eat? Oh, eel- 
grass and the roots of water plants, 
and maybe little fishes, and maybe 
they wade about on land for seeds 
or berries. After supper they go to 
bed by resting on the water, with 
their heads tucked under their 
wings.” 

“And the wind rocks the water 
and puts them to sleep,” said Alice. 

“Of course,” said Uncle Jack. 
“Then in the morning they eat 
breakfast,—yes, they have just the 
same things for breakfast that they 
had for supper,—and off they go on 
the next lap of their long flight.” 

“My! I’d like to be one!” said 
Arthur. 

“So would I,” agreed Uncle Jack, 
instantly. “I’ve travelled in a good 
many ways, but I’d rather lead a 
wedge of wild geese high in the air 
than fly in an airplane.” 

“But you’re not a goose,” said 
Alice, mischievously. 

“The very reason I don’t,” said 
Uncle Jack, soberly. 

“Where do they finally get to?” de- 
manded Arthur, eager to get on with the 
tale. 

“Usually far up in Northern Canada. 
And there they make big bulky nests of 
weeds near the edge of the water, and 
lay their eggs, and watch their babies 
when they hatch out.” 

“Nice little soft fluffy babies?’ asked 
Alice. 

“Soft fluffy babies,’ said Uncle Jack, 
“that come out of their shells in July. 
And fluffy babies without feathers can’t 
fly, can they? ‘They have to swim, and 
walk on their feet, till their feathers grow. 
And while they’re waiting for their first 
dresses of feathers, their mothers and 
fathers can’t fly, either.” = | 

“They can’t!” said Alice, in astonish- 


asked Alice, 


sometimes,” 


*twas 
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ment. “They flew all the way up North.” 

“Yes, but for a few weeks they moult,— 
lose all their old feathers and get a brand 
new set of clothes.” 

“Wonder why?’ mused Alice. “The new 
ones are just like the old ones, aren’t 
they ?” 

“Bxactly,” said Uncle Jack. 
it be funny if they weren’t! 


“Wouldn’t 
Suppose a 


‘goose moulted his old suit of feathers 


and his new suit came in and made him 
look like an enormous robin!” 

“And a robin might look like a peacock, 
and a blue jay like a”— began Alice, in- 
stantly seizing the joyous possibilities of 
the idea. 

“But they don’t,” said Arthur. 

“That’s just it,—they don’t,” said Uncle 
Jack, seriously; ‘and you can bank on it. 
But we left the mother and father geese 
getting new suits of clothes. They get 
them, to the last feather, in September, 
and by that time the soft fluffy babies 
have turned into young feathered geese 
strong enough to fly thousands of miles, 
too, and one night, along comes a nipping 
frost, and then another and another, till 
the geese decide it’s about time to go 
south for the winter. So they gather to- 
gether in their flying companies, and in 
the fall, one day you hear a honk-honk 
perhaps before you can see a dot-specked 
V.—but keep on looking, and presently 
there ‘they are, flying south as surely as 
they flew north in the spring.” 

‘Don’t any birds live in the North in 
winter?” asked Arthur. 

“Oh, yes, some,” said Uncle Jack. 

“And aren’t there some birds in the 
South all summer?” went on Arthur, in a 
puzzled tone. 

“Oh, yes,” said Uncle Jack again. 

“Then why do any birds want to fly 
so far twice a year?’ asked Arthur. “Why 
don’t some birds always stay in one place 
and some in another, more like people? I 
don’t see why they fly so far every single 
year. If they wanted to take a trip once 
in their lifetime, the way people do’— 

“It would be convenienter,’’ commented 
Alice. “Six thousand miles is a long way 
to fly just to build a nest and have some 
babies, if you’re just going to fly all the 
way back again.” 

“Older heads than yours have been 
puzzled about that very thing,” said Uncle 
Jack. “You'll have to ask the birds. No- 
body knows as well as they do. Maybe 
we'd understand better if we had wings. 
Think what it would be to have wings 
and use them! Doesn’t seem to me the 
long flights would be anything but joyous 
adventure.” 

“I wish they could talk,” said Alice. 

“So do I,” said Uncle Jack. “Wouldn’t 
we listen to their stories! But though our 
human ears may be stupid, still they can 
understand something of bird language. 
Every honking V of wild geese that flies 
like an arrow north in the spring says: 
‘Spring’s here! Spring’s here!’ and every 
southbound flock cries: ‘Summer’s over! 
Summer’s over! Autumn’s here! Make 
your plans for winter, as we are doing!’ ” 

As Uncle Jack stopped talking, Alice 
pointed a chubby, lazy little finger chim- 
neyward, and there, across the smudged 
bricks darted another flickering, gimner- 


ing “flock of wild geese.” 
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Jack’s Dream » 


GEORGE W. TUTTLE 


Such an awful dream! Just think of 
it, to dream, in the middle of the night, 
that you were changed into a little dog, 
and that your father and mother were 
getting a dog license and a collar for you! 

This was the way it happened. Jack 
had been very cross for two or three days; 
he had whined and complained until 
father said, “Mother, if Jack does not 
stop whining I think the neighbors will 
ask us to take out a dog license.” 

Poor little, whining, cross Jack was 
thinking about this when he went to 
sleep. Then, all of a sudden, it seemed as 
if he looked in the glass and he was a 
little shaggy, black puppy! 

Then he heard his father say, “That 
is a fine puppy we have, but it seems to 
me that he whines a great deal.” 

Next his mother’s voice said, “Perhaps 
the little fellow is hungry; I will give 
him some more milk.” 

“In the morning,” said father, “we will 
go down and get the dog license. If we 
do not, the dog-catcher may get our new 
puppy.” 

So in the morning they started down the 
street, Jack trotting along behind them, 
and trying so hard to say, “I am not a 
puppy, Iam your little boy Jack.” But 
not a word could he speak; he could only 
whine. “Dear me,” said father, “what 
makes our new puppy whine so.!” 

At the license office Jack put his paws 
on the counter and tried to tell the 
license man that he was a little boy, but 
all that he could do was to whine a little, 
very softly, and look so bright that the 
man said, “What an intelligent little 
puppy !” , 

So Jack’s father paid one big round 
dollar for a license, then he bought a 
dog-collar and had the license fastened 
to it. Oh, what a sober little dog Jack 
was as he trotted along home! He did 
not even whine. ‘Dear me,” he thought, 
‘if I could only be a boy again, I would 
never whine!” 

All of a sudden, there he was sitting up 
in bed, and mother was saying, “It is time 
to get up, Jack.” 

“Q mother,” said Jack, “I am never, 
never going to whine again!” 


America’s Gift to France 


Forty-four years ago France made 
America a present,—the Statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World which stands in 
New York Harbor, and which during the 
recent war inspired millions of our troops 
as they sailed away to help France, and 
welcomed them home victorious. France, 
at the time she gave us the statue, was 
poor, weighted down by a billion-dollar 
indemnity imposed upon her by Prussia; 
but in spite of poverty, all classes gave 


‘as generously as they could to the fund 


for the Liberty statue. Not the least 
part was made up of the small contribu- 
tions given by the French school-children. 

Now America wishes to make France a 
present,—another statue of Liberty, but 
this time Liberty battling against her 
enemies.. Where the long white road to 
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Paris nears the bridge which spans the 
river Marne, stands a small plain cross 
of wood. Here, in September, 1914, the 
German advance on Paris ended. Here 
the great army of the Prussian picked 
troops was halted by a French army half 
its size, under General Joffre. Some of the 
very school-children who, a generation 
ago, gave their centimes for our statue 
of Liberty were soldiers under General 
Joffre. Many of them were killed in the 
Battle of the Marne. It is now the turn 
of the school-children of America to share 
in America’s gift to France. 

The sum necessary for the memorial 
is $250,000, an amount comparatively 
small, because Mr. MacMonnies, the 
sculptor who has designed the statue, re- 
fuses to take any money for his work. 
Liberty, triumphant at last over her ene- 
mies, will stand on a slope overlooking 
the Marne. The exact spot will be se- 
lected by Marshals Foch and Joffre, but 
it will not be far from the place where 
the little wooden cross now stands. Fu- 
ture generations of French children will 
see in the majestic statue a symbol of the 
enduring friendship between America and 
France, a friendship which had its roots 
in our War of the Revolution. 


Speeding Up 

At present, Maj. R. W. Schroeder of 
Dayton, Ohio, holds the world’s record 
for airplane altitude. Late this summer 
he plans to fly from San Francisco to New 
York in ten hours. Flying at a height of 
thirty thousand feet, Major Schroeder ex- 
pects to make speed at the rate of three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred miles 
an hour. 


What April Brings 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Oh, what does bonny April bring? 
The flash of many a song-bird’s wing; 
The silver showers, 
And dainty flowers, 
Glad growing things in budded bowers ; 
The joyous Easter-tide and Spring,— 
These things doth bonny April bring. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Srecrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 


address. 
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Generations Pass, the Church Abides 


Great celebration of the two hundredth annt- 
versary of the Needham, Mass., parish, 
with rich historic details 


CAROLINE GAY MILLS 
Church Clerk 


The First Church in Needham, Mass. 
(“Imbodied March 20, 1720”), observed 
its bicentennial anniversary during the 
week March 21-26, 1920. The beginning 
of the church was in March, 1711, when 
preaching services were established in the 


“Precinct,” but the signing of the Cove- | 


nant and the “Imbodiment”’ services were 
not held until March, 1720. On Sunday, 
March 21, the service of worship was 
conducted by the minister, Rev. Arthur 
W. Littlefield. The vocal music was by the 
male quartet of the church, and a chorus 
of young people, who sang “Send out Thy 
Light” and “The Lord is Hxalted.” The 
violinist was Raphael del 

Sordo of Boston. “The , 

Outlook for the Church” 
was eloquently presented 
by Rey. Henry Wilder 
Foote of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and .Roger W. 
Babson of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., spoke equally well 
upon the same subject, 
“from the viewpoint of the 
_ business man.” The histor- 
ical sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Charles Edwards Park, 
minister of the First 
Church in Boston (at the 


evening service), was 
wonderfully clear and 
forceful. The offerings 


were for Hungarian re- 
lief. The floral deco- 
rations were simple but 
beautiful, and appropriate 
to spring. The magnolia 
wreaths were in memory 
of Rey. Jonathan Townsend, first settled 
minister (1720-62), Rev. Stephen Palmer, 
third minister (1792-1821), and Rev. Will- 
iam Ritchie, fourth minister (1821-42), 
and later the flowers were taken to the 
Needham Cemetery and placed on their 
‘graves. The signing of the Covenant cards 
by new members was part of the event. 

An historical exhibit was held in the 
First Parish Chapel on March 22. It 
included the church record books, begin- 
ning in 1720, in Rey. Jonathan Townsend's 
handwriting, to the present day, com- 
munion service and table, pulpit Bibles, 
ancient tuning-fork, pew from the old first 
meeting-house, panel of ancient pulpit, 
damask from pulpit, cushion and curtains, 
ancient pitch-pipe, sermons, books and 
pamphlets, and two footstoves, one that had 
been used in this meeting-house, and one 
which belonged to Rev. William Ellery 
Channing. The townspeople were invited 
both afternoon and evening, and light 
refreshments were served. 

A cradle roll and parents’ reception was 
held on March 23, Children’s Day, and a 
programme of recitations and music was 
given by the children, after which they 
marched to the recreation-room, where the 
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five decorated supper-tables surrounded 
by the happy children (the little tots 
having a long, low table all to themselves) 
made a very pretty picture. The primary 
class gave their opening prayer, and all 
sang, ‘Father, We Thank Thee.” Mem- 
bers of the senior classes of the Sunday- 
school served as waiters. The place-cards 
and bicentennial badges were for souve- 
nirs. A church birthday cake, lighted by 
two candles, was presented to the minister 
from the little ones, and he received a gift 
of books from the older ones, as tokens 
of their respect and affection for him. 
Wednesday was Young People’s Day. 
An historical pageant was presented. 
This illustrated the history and work of 


the church. One of the young men, as 
historian, gave a brief introduction to 
each scene. The first was Nehoiden, the 


Indian, selling the land to the first set- 
tlers;—a vivid picture. The second was 
the signing of the Covenant, the men first, 
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then the women, all serious and devout. 
Rey. Stephen Palmer, who preached the 
century sermon in March, 1820, was im- 
personated by one quite similar in looks 
to the ancient portrait. He was as solemn 
as became a minister of ‘“‘ye olden time” 
as he entered the pulpit and announced 
the text, ‘‘Remember the days of old.” He 
read extracts from the sermon, about the 
history of the church, and the ringing of 
the Paul Revere bell. The. allusion to 
its being “rung yesterday for the first 
time” was impressive. The sermon con- 
cluded as follows: “One generation pass- 
eth away and another generation cometh, 
but He who governs the world is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. He 
was our fathers’ God, and will not forsake 
their children if they also trust in Him.” 
Thus the first century was illustrated. 
The historian told of the changes in 
the second century and of the innovation 
of choir-singing. This was illustrated by 
a choir rehearsal. They practised “The 
New Jerusalem,” “Complaint,” ‘“Invita- 
tion,’ “Child of Mortality,’ ‘Lamenta- 
tion,” and “Gloria from Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass.” As usual at rehearsals, the con- 
versational interludes were quite amusing. 
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In 1852 the Ladies’ Aid was organized, 
and the next scene represented a meeting 
at the time of the Civil War, when they 
voted to knit for the soldiers, and ‘the 
secretary read the record of a festival of 
the States of the Union, and South Caro- 
lina was reproached by Sister Massachu- 
setts for wanting to leave the family. 
This was an original dialogue written for 
that’ occasion, and a real letter’ from a 
soldier in Virginia in 1864 was also read. 
The costumes of the period were worn, 
making an interesting picture, as was the 
case in all the preceding scenes. The 
Band of Hope was represented, the badge 
was shown, the pledge-card read, and also 
an account of the formation and purpose 
of the Band written in 1858 by a little 
boy who became later in life one of the 
church officers. 

In the “Look-up Legion” scene, boys and 
girls of different ages bore the banners of 
the bands,” “Busy Bees,” “Little Help- 

ers,’ “Ten Times One,” 

ca “Whatsoever Ten,” and 

4 “King’s Daughters”; one 

large Maltese cross was 

marked “I. H. N.,” the 

watchword of all the Tens 
being “In His Name.” | 

The May Festival 
showed the ‘children in 
the social affairs of the 
church. “The Song .of 
Spring,” by one of the 
young ladies, was fol- 
lowed by the May Day 
procession of children in 
fancy costumes, the May 
Queen with trainbearers, 
maids of honor, and 
flower-girls, who pre- 
sented their offerings | 
after the Queen was 
seated on her throne ond 
crowned. The _ childish 
voices singing the May 
Day song made a pleasing 
ending to this pretty scene. The historian 
spoke of all the present organizations of 
chiurch and Sunday-school, which are 
bound together by gelden cords of love and 
service, and the large audience united in 
the hymn, “Come, Thou Almighty King.” 

On Thursday, March 25, was the evening 
fellowship meeting, at which the “unity 
of the spirit’ was emphasized by the 
minister of this church, by the Metho jist 
Episcopal minister, and by the Evangelical 
Congregational minister, who were all 
earnest advocates of Christian fellowship, 
no matter how great the differences in 
belief. A Reader from the Christian 
Science Church also spoke words of cordial 
greeting. Special music was rendered by 
Mrs. Hildegard’ Whitehead, ’cellist, and 
Miss Tingley, soprano soloist. The hymns 
were “Nearer, My God, to Thee” and “In 
the Cross of Christ I Glory.’ The offering 
was for the suffering Armenians. 

Friday, March 26, the church reunion 
and bicentennial dinner concluded the 
anniversary observance. Descendants of 
former ministers and non-resident méem- 
bers received cordial greetings. The chair- 
man of the church committee gave the 
welcome, and Rey. W. W. Peck asked the - 
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blessing. The after-dinner speakers, intro- 


duced iby the minister, were Rey. W. H. 
Parker of the Mother Church in Dedham, 
Mass. ; Miss Lucy Lowell, Mrs. C. H.Valen- 
tine, and Mr. Fisher. Our former minis- 


ters were represented by Rev. W. W. Peck; 
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and letters were read from Rey. P. 8. 
Thacher in California and Rey. J. Adams 
Puffer in New York. Rey. A. C. Nickerson, 
now a resident of Needham, told of the 
advantages over the ministers which he 
as a layman now enjoys. In a gracious 
and humorous manner he told some truths 
worthy of being heeded by all. 

A fitting close to the inspiring and up- 
lifting services of the week were the part- 
ing words of the minister, spoken from 
the depths of his heart, “God bless this 
church and God bless every one of you.” 
Altogether, the services were a suitable 
and beautiful commemoration of the em- 
bodiment of this ancient “First Church 
of Christ in Needham.” 

This celebration ended the eight-year 
pastorate of Rev. A. W. Littlefield, as he 
has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
Church in Middleboro, Mass. 


A Training-School for Leaders | 


The Chicago Summer Institute for Re- 
ligious Education, beginning with the ses- 
sions of this year, will be conducted ex- 
clusively as a training-school for leaders. 
By the friendly co-operation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School and the 
Meadville Theological School, which holds 
its summer session at the University, 
members of our institute will be permit- 
ted to attend the regular courses offered 
by the two faculties, thus securing the 
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advantages of university students. Under , 
this arrangement we are able to offer a 
programme of religious education that is 
probably unsurpassed in America. 
Obviously, the membership in such an. 
institute must be strictly limited. Only 
those will be encouraged to come who 
will attend for a full term of five 


and taking the examinations at the 
end. Those taking ,this course will 
register as students in the Meadville 
Theological School for the summer 
session. This registration, which is 
open to all who are sincerely desir- 
ous of fitting themselves for better 
work in church and school, men or 
women, with or without college de- 
grees, may be made by correspondence 
with the president, Dr. Franklin C. 
Southworth, Meadville, Pa., and 
should be done before June 21, at 
which time the five weeks’ term be- 
gins. Those who are interested in 
this announcement should also write 
to the cashier of the University of 
Chicago, asking for a copy of the An- 
nouncements for the Summer Quar- 
ter, and for circulars of information 
regarding rooms and board. 

The lecturers whose courses are of- 
fered in this institute are eminent, 
each in his own field. Prof. Theo- 
dore G. Soares will give two courses, 
one on the principles, the other on the 
organization of religious education. 
Prof. Allan Hoben will lecture on 
“Constructive Homiletics,’ and Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen will treat the New 
Testament Epistles. There will also 
be opportunities to attend lectures on 
the history and psychology of educa- 
tion, on church history and kindred sub- 
jects. 

The Secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association will be in Chicago to 
meet the members of the Institute as they 
arrive and assist them in establishing 
themselves. He will remain through the 
term, holding lecture-conferences probably 
twice a week, arranging for the social 
gatherings of the group, and consulting 
with members of the Institute regarding 
problems of teaching, church-school or- 
ganization, and denominational policy. 

Through the generosity of a friend of 
our work, the undersigned is authorized 
to offer ten scholarships of one hundred 
dollars each to persons properly qualified, 
who will attend this institute for the pur- 
pose of preparing themselves, either as 
ministers or as church-school directors, to 
co-operate with the Department of Re- 
ligious Education in promoting a higher 
standard of education in our church 
schools. He will be glad to receive appli- 
eations for scholarships from young men 
and young women who will undertake to 
prepare themselves for leadership in this 
field, especially as directors of religious 
education in local churches or as salaried 
district supervisors. It is in this latter 
field that our denominational work seems 
likely to expand. He will be glad also to 
have applications from some of our 
younger ministers who will specialize in 
religious education. 
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Address William I. Lawrance, Secretary 
of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


League Chapter at ‘‘Tech” 


On Friday evening, April 9, a number 
of undergraduates from the Massachu- 


weeks, doing regular university work | setts Institute of Technology were guests 


of the Unitarian Laymen’s League at a 
dinner at Unity House. Following the 
dinner, there were short addresses by 
Rey. Dr. Charles BE. Park, Ernest G. Ad- 
ams, vice-president of the League, Prof. 
Henry B. Pearson, and William L. Bar- 
nard, office secretary of the League. 
After the speaking, it was voted to form 
a Technology Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, and the following officers were 
elected :— 

President, R. H. Smithwick; vice-presi- 
dent, R. F. Mann; secretary, G. W. Heath- 
man; treasurer, C. P. Clapp; executive 
committee: A. E. Fowler, Jr., C. P. Davis, 
W. B. Purinton. 

The Technology Chapter thus formed 
starts with twenty-three members and 
the confident expectation of a considerable 
growth in numbers as well as in oppor- 
tunity for real service to state and church. 


Young People’s News Notes 


Gala Day, April 10, was a great success. 
With one hundred children and older folk 
in the afternoon and two hundred young 
people in the evening, the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, Mass., was a scene of 
real action. Beginning with the Mardi 
Gras march for the children and ending 
with general dancing for the young people, 
life, enthusiasm, and enjoyment reigned. 

South Middlesex Federation has been 
working hard this year and is now the 
nucleus of a large, live federation. Sun- 
day, April 18, they held their spring re- 
ligious meeting at Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Seventy-five young people attended. From 
5 to 6 P.M. an interesting discussion on 
the subject “Shall Sunday Sports be AI- 
lowed?” took place. The majority favored 
Sunday sports. Miss Marjori Wade of 
Wellesley was indeed a cordial hostess 
and provided a buffet supper for all 
present. In the evening, Rev. Abraham 
Mitrie Rihbany spoke most interestingly 
on “The World of Spirits.” 

Miss D. Louise Henderson of Omaha, 
Neb., has been visiting the young people 
in Iowa City, Des Moines, Humboldt, and 
Sioux City. The general criticism that she 
makes of the young people’s work there 
is that the older people run the young 
people’s work! She has great hopes, how- 
ever, of changing this. In Sioux City the 
young people meet every afternoon in the 
minister’s study and discuss the morning 
sermon. This has worked very well. The 
big Iowa Conference is to meet in Septem- 
ber and for the first time Miss Henderson 
has been able to arrange for a Young 
People’s Day. Perhaps some day the 
National Y. P. R. U. will hold its annual 
meeting in Iowa. Who knows? 

On Sunday, December 28, the Annual 
Conference of the Unitarian Young People 
was held at Mawpat, Mylliem State, Khasi 
Hills, India. Greetings to India! It is 
not too late. 
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Unitarian Unit Received in London 


British and Foreign Association hears that 
religious freedom is the greater 
need of the hour 


{From the London Inquirer, April 3, 1920] 


Following the meeting of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association Coun- 
cil in Essex Hall, London, on March 26, 
1920, a cordial welcome was given by Dr. 
J. Estlin Carpenter, in the name of the 
Council and all friends in this country, 
to the three delegates who have been 
sent out by American Unitarians as the 
Unit to bear relief and sympathy to the 
Unitarian community in Transylvania. In 
opening the proceedings, Dr. Carpenter 
said that there could be no doubt that 
the steps taken by the Unitarians here 
had led to the creation of great and 
growing interest all over the country. 
Our action in sending out Rev. W. H. 
Drummond had produced far-reaching 
results, focussing the attention of the 
British public and Government on the 
condition of affairs in Transylvania under 
the Roumanians, and pointing to the ex- 
tension and enforcement of the protective 
principles sought for on behalf of Tran- 
sylvania to the larger field of Hungary 
so far as similar conditions existed. 
They welcomed the three gentlemen pres- 
ent from the United States—Rey. Messrs. 
S. B. Snow and J. H. Metcalf and Ensign 
E. B. Witte—and trusted that they would 
not only bear our sympathy to the dis- 
tressed brethren but gain such a knowl- 
edge of the facts as would help toward 
a satisfactory solution of the difficult 
problem before them and us. 

Rey. John Victor of Budapest, who 
was warmly welcomed by the chairman, 
after apology for a necessarily inadequate 
speech, expressed deep gratitude, not only 
for the special effort of the Unitarians 
in sending out Mr. Drummond to pioneer 
the way, but for their sympathetic labors 
before and since on behalf of religious 
freedom in his country. So far from the 
effort dying down, as might be expected 
perhaps after a long year’s trial, it was 
really growing; and Presbyterians and 
the Reformed people in Transylvania were 
* now somewhat envying the Unitarians 
there for the fine way in which the breth- 
‘ren of their faith had stirred up the 
others. But, after all that had been done 
and promised, the situation remained the 
same; let them read the appeal of the 
three Bishops. With Mr. Vaida-Voevod’s 
fall from the premiership fell also the 
promises which, under pressure by Mr. 
Bowie, he had made in London. The 
longer the conditions last the more griey- 
ous the need must be; he could only hope 
that the going of the American delegates 
would crown the work so nobly begun, and 
bring to bear the one remedial force that 
alone could remove these evils—the moral 
pressure of British and American opinion. 

Rey. 8S. B. Snow, in acknowledging the 
kind welcome given to the delegation, said 
there were two subjects involved in their 
outlook, one the removal of religious perse- 
cution, the other the supply of material 
relief. 


In America, where the realization 
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of responsibility for duties in distant lands 
was certainly less vivid than in England, 
it was relief that had been chiefly con- 
sidered hitherto; but they were now be- 
ginning to see the other side of the matter 
more clearly, and probably in attending as 
they hoped to the wants of the distressed 
they would be better able to discern the 
full bearings of the actual conditions on 
the question of religious freedom. He 
expected that a much larger Commission, 
Anglo-American, would speedily be organ- 
ized, and they intended to await its com- 
ing, if possible. For the present, he 
brought the greetings of the American 
Unitarians to their English friends. They 
were all engaged in a work of Christian 
reconciliation. 

Rey. W. H. Drummond’s services and 
addresses in the States—where he ‘has 
been travelling far and wide, and some- 
times speaking at three meetings in one 
day—had greatly stimulated interest and 
benevolence, Mr. Snow said. Mr. Drum- 
mond had been in conference with Ex- 
President Taft, Dr. C. W. Eliot, and many 
other influential men, and there was rea- 
son to believe that, if found necessary, 
the personal help of President Wilson 
would be available. The promptitude of 
the Unitarians had had the welcome result 
of stirring at last the more massive forces 
of American Presbyterianism, and these 
are now hastening forward in a very 
gratifying way. ' 

Rey. J. H. Metcalf, said he felt that their 
errand partook of the greatest possible 
historic significance, and that it would 
leave its mark on the history of the re- 
ligious life of the world. Certainly, the 
event had “‘wakened up” a great number 
of Americans to the fact that a large com- 
munity, holding a similar form of Chris- 
tian faith, was away there in the East. 
Mr. Drummond’s addresses had effected 
a great change in their outlook; if he had 
only been able to come earlier the finan- 
cial result would have been much larger. 
As it was, they realized that a great piece 
of work was committed to them, the sense 
of which was immensely deepened by the 
service at King’s Chapel, Boston, on 
March 7, when they were consecrated— 
like knights of old, might he say?—to 
the high duties before them. He would 
ask not only the sympathy and moral 
support of their friends, but also their 
prayers. A few words were also spoken 
by Ensign Witte of the Unit. 


Laymen’s League Notes 


Field Secretary has been making enthusiastic 
visitations among the California churches 


CARL B. WETHERELL 


I reached Los Angeles after a most in- 
teresting trip, which included snow, sand- 
storm, rain, and finally California sun- 
shine and green. This was March 25. On 
March 26. accompanied by Mr. Shellen- 
bergh of the League Council, I went to 
Hemet, a town of two thousand inhabi- 
tants. We arrived there after a sixty- 
mile ride on a Pacific electric through 
orange and lemon orchards most of the 
way, and then a forty-mile auto-bus ride 
into the San Jacinto Valley to the land 
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of apricots. At Hemet we encountered 
their coldest weather of the winter— 
twenty-six degrees above zero! To a New 
Englander, that seemed balmy after the 
past winter. But the reception we had 
fully offset the chilly Southern California 
weather. A more enthusiastic, earnest 
group of people I have never met. A 
chapter was duly organized, and it was 
proposed that, with the wide-awake Al- 
liance, this chapter build a community- 
house to serve not only their own needs 
but also those of the entire town. With- 
out a church or minister, such courage 
and determination is most inspiring. 

On the morning of March 28 I sup- 
plied the pulpit in Los Angeles. 
evening a chapter was organized at Long 
Beach, thirty men joining as charter mem- 
bers. One is always impressed with the 
earnest efforts of a new society. Here 
is one which has trebled in number since 
September. Their land and chapel are 
paid for, and now they plan to build, in 
the very near future, a real church. An 
Hasterner is always well looked after on 
the Pacific Coast. The Field Secretary is 
no exception. He was accompanied to 
Long Beach by a lawyer, a doctor, an 
auditor, and an undertaker! What better 
care could any one ask? 

There was a supper and a chapter meet- 
ing on March 29 in Los Angeles, the ladies 
being guests. Highty-five were present. 
It was an enthusiastic meeting. Many 
questions were asked and, it is hoped, 
satisfactorily answered. 

On March 31 I was in Santa Barbara. 
A small group of men met in the evening 
and the ground was prepared for a useful 
chapter in the very near future. 

‘I come to April 1 and the San Francisco 
Chapter. Supper and meeting, sixty-five 
men present. All of them are earnest, 
loyal men. Rey. Mr. Dutton spoke of his 
trip East under the League’s auspices, 
and the Field Secretary sincerely believes 
that now this chapter is on its way to 
larger constructive work in the church 
and community than it has done as the 
Men’s Club of the past. 

April 2. Supper and meeting of the 
Berkeley Chapter. Forty men present, 
several of them university students. This 
chapter is to drive at three things: pub- 
licity, work among the students, and the 
conversion of a dwelling-house now owned 
by the church into a Unitarian club-house 
for university students. 

So much for to-day! While the dis- 
tance is great between the Pacific Coast 
Unitarians and those of the Atlantic, the 
spirit is the same. More and more are 
we working together for the spreading of 
the free message. But there is still much 
to be done, and the future is full of prom- 
ise and hope that the light of the modern 
Unitarian message will penetrate more 


‘and more into the dark recesses in so 


many parts of this country. 
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Transylvania Suffers New Agonies 


Roumania’s religious persecution grows worse 
—Appeal to Western civilization 


The following letter from the three 
bishops of the Roman Catholic, Reformed 
and Unitarian Churches has been received 
from Kolozsvir, ‘Transylvania, dated 
March 9, 1920 :— 


We three undersigned bishops of the 
three Hungarian Churches of the Tran- 
sylvania part of Hungary, in fulfilling 
our duty conferred on us by- God, appeal 
to the Great Powers victorious in this 
war that wé may be allowed to defend 
ourselves, and to beg for remedies and 
assurances against serious offences which 
have been and are being committed against 
our churches, congregations, clergy, teach- 
ers, and officials by the Roumanian army 
of occupation and by the Roumanian Goy- 
ernment. 

It is not the first time that Hungarian 
Churches, when persecuted, have begged 
for help from their brethren abroad to 
defend their religious rights. In critical 
times, when the very existence of the 
Hungarian churches was at stake, it often 
happened that our Western brethren 
stretched out their helping hands. 

Our position is very critical and grow- 
ing daily worse. Instead of the former 
well-ordered state administration, which 
we enjoyed and which made it possible 
for the Hungarian Churches to develop 
prosperously, we are now faced by small 
despots of the Roumanian Government, 
who by creating an atmosphere of un- 
certain and changeable justice, and by de- 
priving us of all means of material exist- 
ence threaten us with complete destruc- 
tion, in spite of the fact that we are re- 
sisting with all our might. 

Hyery day which passes without any 
signs of remedy weighs us down more 
and more, and deprives us even of the 
possibility of proving the truthfulness of 
our many complaints. Unfortunately our 
ery for help has now come into the hands 
of those who have done their utmost 
to strangle us, proof of which is con- 
tained in the enclosed articles taken from 
the semi-official press of the Roumanian 
Government in which we are referred to 
as “lying calumniators,” ‘the accomplices 
who undermine the safety of the state,” 
“rebels,” and “criminals in revolt.” All 
this is done because owing to our desper- 
ate position we have turned, as the only 
means of obtaining any possible remedy, 
for help and justice to our Christian 
brethren in England and America beg- 
ging for their support and protection. 

‘We can only hope for a real remedy if 
an impartial commission is sent to examine 
our case here on the spot. We cannot 
rely for protection from the ever-changing 
Roumanian Government, whose good-will 
toward us is shown only by verbal asser- 
tions, but who in reality do their utmost 
with unsparing brutality to suppress and 
destroy us so as to extinguish from Hast- 
ern Europe that Hungarian race which 
was for a thousand years the rampart of 
Europe against the Eastern barbarian,— 
naturally the best way to realize this is 
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to oppress the churches whose existence 


depends on their union with the Hun-| 


garian race. 

We finally beg again that the proposed 
impartial commission ‘may be sent, whose 
province it will be to ascertain the truth- 
fulness of the facts we have put before 
you, and for which we have taken the 
full responsibility. We need immediate 
redress, and no postponement is possible 
if it is intended to save the only repre- 
sentatives of Western civilization in the 
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Near East, whose destruction would other- 
wise weigh on the conscience of the West- 
ern cultured states, and these would have 
to bear the responsibility. 
CHARLES Naey, 
Bishop Reformed Church. 
JOSEPH HIRSCHLER, 
Prelate, in the name 
of the Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop. 
JOSEPH FERENCZ, 
Unitarian Bishop. 
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A collection of the most vital essays and sermons of this great spiritual leader. 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Joseph H. Crooker 
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nection with our various institutions of learning. 


PILLARS OF THE TEMPLE By Minot J. Savage 
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The Affiance: April Meeting 


Professional and business women form 
branch— Unitarian reading-room 


The three hundred and eighteenth meet- 
ing of the executive board was held in the 
Fifield Memorial Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., April 9, Miss Lowell pre- 
siding. ‘Twenty-seven were present. 

The president told of the first meeting 
of the Hvening Alliance of Boston, held 
April 6, at Unity House, when fifty pro- 
fessional and business women voted enthu- 
siastically to form a branch for those who 
are not able to attend Alliance meetings 
in the daytime. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. A. R. Scott of Bangor, 
Me. 

After hearing the president’s itinerary 
of her trip to Colorado, Utah, and Ne- 
braska, the board voted to send cordial 
greetings to all the branches she may 
visit. 

The treasurer announced the sale of the 
church at Bristol, Fla., and the completion 
of all but three appeals. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Esther Foster Barn- 
ard, Lynn, Mass., by her niece; Mrs. 
Alonzo Hamilton, Dorchester, by her 
daughter; Miss Caroline Louise Cofiin, 
Miss Gertrude F. Davis, and Miss Anna 
M. Whiting by Channing Branch, New- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. Mary A. Oakes, by Win- 
throp, Mass.; Mrs. Abbie J. Hussey, by 
Sanford, Me. 

The Library committee read letters from 
Alberta and Texas expressing deep grati- 
tude for the privilege of borrowing books 
on liberal religion. At the request of Rey. 
Thomas P. Byrnes a box of one hundred 
books has been sent to him at Oklahoma 
City for three months for a reading-room 
in the Unitarian church during the time 
of Rev. William Sunday’s stay. 

Attention was called to the Post-Office 
Mission request for sermons stored in 
parish houses. Ten thousand copies of 
the special Waster sermon have been dis- 
tributed, while many requests remain un- 
answered. 

The Southern Circuit committee told of 
interesting letters from the three ministers 
in North Carolina. Mr. Robinson reported 
walking ten miles, visiting thirteen fami- 
lies, distributing fifty-one (Laymen’s 
League) sermons, and collecting a small 
sum of money for the church. Mr. Heyes 
wrote with great enthusiasm of a com- 
munity sing on Sunday evening at Dix 
House, Shelter Neck, when all sang 
heartily and with great enjoyment from 
Dr. Horton’s Sunday-School Hymn Book. 
Rey. A. J. Coleman went from Jackson- 
ville to preach at Mount Pleasant, Fla., 
when a group of people came over from 
Chattahoochee and expressed great inter- 
est and a desire to have the services in 
the church resumed. 

On the recommendation of the Appeals 
committee it was voted to endorse and 
put before the branches an appeal for one 
thousand dollars for church furnishings 
at Nashville, Tenn. A fine beginning has 
been made in this important centre for 
our liberal faith, and a church home will 
contribute greatly to rapid growth. 

It was voted on the. recommendation 
of the International committee that the 
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chair appoint a committee of three, with 
power to add to their number, to arrange 
for meetings at the time of the Inter- 
national Congress in September. Mrs. St. 
John, Mrs. J. K. Whiting, and Mrs. Voigt 
were named. The International commit- 
tee recommends that The Alliance en- 
deayor to raise two thousand dollars to 
defray the travelling expenses of the over- 
seas women, whom we hope to invite to 
the Congress of Liberal Religions. 

Mrs. Harry A. Stevens of Wollaston, 
Mass., was elected chairman of libraries 
of the Cheerful Letter committee. The 
Sunshine Bags have proved a great suc- 
cess and a vote of thanks was passed to 
the committee for its help in meeting in 
this way the added cost of publishing and 
mailing the Cheerful Letter. 

The Junior Fellowship committee re- 
ported something of the excellent work of 
the fellowship committee of the New York 
League and the gratifying response of the 
young people. An interesting conference 
on young people’s work is announced for 
May 27, in Channing Hall, at 1.30 p.m. 

It was a pleasure to hear from Miss 
Laura Donnell, our Student Secretary at 
Smith College, of the Unitarian Girls’ 
Club there, which meets Sunday evening 
once a month in the Unitarian parish 
house. Mrs. Gilson addressed the club 
April 11. There are two choirs of college 
girls singing in the Unitarian church, 
under the direction of Professor Sleeper 
of the College, one choir each week. 

The resignation of Miss Phebe Bayle of 
St. Louis was accepted with regret. 

A letter from the Northern California 
Associate Alliance brought greetings and 
expressed cordial appreciation of Miss 
Buck’s visit. The request for a worker at 
Berkeley among the university students 
was referred to the College Centers com- 
mittee for consideration and report. 

The new Opening Service for Junior 
Alliance Meetings is now ready, five cents 
each, fifty cents per dozen. 

Western reports told of achievement 
and hope. One director wrote: “The 
‘better day’ has dawned and we are enter- 
ing on an era of great activity. The 
Laymen’s League has added zest and given 
courage to our churches of the Middle 
West. Acting together the Women’s Al- 
liance and the League can accomplish won- 
ders.” Massachusetts reports, showing a 
variety of efforts for church and com- 
munity, were concluded. 

The next meeting will occur May 21. 


What the Transylvanians Did 


This is not the first time that the 
Unitarians in this country have been in- 
terested in the churches in Transylvania. 
The following is a quotation from a ser- 
mon preached by Rey. Alfred Manchester 
in the Unitarian church of Fairhaven, 
Mass., on Sunday, November 1, 1874, 
previous to taking a collection in behalf 
of the Unitarian Churches of Transyl- 
vania :— 

“On the first Sunday of last month, Rey. 
Edward Hverett Hale placed upon the 
communion table of the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Boston a silver dish 
which had been presented to him as a 
souvenir of a yisit which he paid to the 
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Unitarian churches of Hungary the previ- 
ous year. This dish had been used for 
several centuries in one of those churches. 
Mr. Hale spoke of the great interest 
which those people of our fellowship in 
that distant land had in our schools and 
churches and how they expressed the hope 
that they might soon rival us in this direc- 
tion.. But they said: ‘Do you know, sir, 
what we were doing while you were build- 
ing up this intellectual and moral culture? 
We were keeping the Turk off your back.’ 

“So these people, in their way, as well 
as we in ours, have played their part in. 
making civilization safe. 

“The silver dish which came across the 
waters and found its way to that com- 
munion table in Boston is a sacred expres- 
sion of the fellowship which those Uni- 
tarian Christians in Transylvania would 
express toward their brethren in the free 
spirit; it represents a wealth of affection 
made doubly valuable by the holy asso- 
ciations which cluster around it; it is 
a symbol of union in ‘a common life.” 


Geese 


[Dr. Clay MacCauley sends the fol- 
lowing to Tuer Reeister from Tokyo, 
and vouches for the letter as genuine, 
written by a Japanese.) 


A goose may be of value to a house- 
hold and at times a great pleasure, es- 
pecially when served with apple sauce, 
but geese as pets are another matter. - 

And the household of a foreign family 
in the heart of Yokohama’s residential 
section is hardly the place one would ex- 
pect to find geese, that is, as pets. 

Nevertheless there they are—and at- 
tending to the business of announcing 
their presence at all hours of the day and 
night, incidentally disturbing their Jap- 
anese neighbors, who, driven out of their 
placidity, penned the following desperate 
diatribe to the master of the geese :— 

“Dear Sir,—We have already twice 
written of your hateful geese! Your hate- 
ful geese cry with unacceptable, uncom- 
mon, uncouth, unquiet and very loud 
voices. Your hateful geese ery from 
very early morning and constantly. Your 
geese cry in ugly and stormy manner. 
Therefore whenever your hateful geese 
cry, our childs are afraid and troubled 
and tremble with wonder, in that conse- 
quence our childs are very injured. At 
the same time we are wakaned from very 
early morning and must heard the yoice 
of your uninteresting geese. 

“Whenever your geese cry unquietly we 
all can think no thought. It is frequent 
that the thought makes up partly have 
been trampled down by the hateful and 
unquiet voice of your geese. Since you 
have bought the geeses we all have no 
case to think the thought except in the 
night. We and our childs are extraor- 
dinary injured material and abstract. 

“Kill your hateful geese or carry them 
away to some distant place and do to 
make us not to be injured by their voices. 
If you do not to satisfy our wants, we all 
shall injure you in return too. 

“Yours faithfully, ‘ 
“All Neighbors.” 
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THe WaysIpDE PULPIT 


Whatever kind of 
world men build now, 


we all have to live 
in it. Let us take a 
hand in the building. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 
The New England Fellowship Commit- 


_ tee has received from Rey. Hurley Begun 


an application for the certificate of com- 
mendation issued by this Committee. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Harry Lutz, Secretary, 91 Park Street, 
Newton, Mass. 


The Sunday-school at Highland Springs, 
Va., is in need of thirty copies of the 
Song and Service Book. Any school will- 
ing to contribute discarded copies that 
are in good condition is asked to notify 
the Department of Religious Education, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

The last regular meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union will be held 
at the First 
Square, Cambridge, Mass., Monday, April 
26. Subject, “Religion and Life,’ Miss 
Cora Stanwood Cobb. Supper at 6, ad- 
dress at 7, meeting adjourned at 8.30. 
Single supper tickets, at sixty cents each, 
may be purchased from the treasurer on 
the evening of the meeting, by those not 
holding membership tickets. Non-members 
who expect to attend the supper are asked 
to notify the secretary, Mrs. Livingston 
Stebbins, by the Friday prior to the 
meeting. The meeting at seven o’clock is 
open to all interested. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Meadville Conference Young People 


The annual business meeting of the 
Young People’s Federation of the Mead- 
ville Unitarian Conference was held at 
Erie, Pa., March 23. Mr. J, Harry Hooper 
of Meadville presided. Themeeting opened 
with the Question Box, which brought 
out an interesting discussion of many local 
problems. After the routine business had 
been transacted, Rev. Edwin B. Backus 
of Erie was appointed a committee of one 
to investigate the material for a Young 
People’s Service Book, of which he had 
spoken at .the annual meeting at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, in 1919. Rev. Hugh Robert 
Orr of Chicago gave a short talk on. the 
needs of the young people. Rey. Ernest 
C. Smith of Meadville gave an interesting 
address on “The Church and the Young 
People,’ emphasizing the well-known fact 
that the future of the church depends on 
the young people. The report of the 
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nominating committee was then read and 
accepted. The officers for the following 
year are: President, J. Harry Hooper, 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, 
Pa.; vice-president; R. J. Patterson, First 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Ruth C. Stevens, Hrie, Pa.; execu- 
tive committee: George Henning, North 
Side Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frederick 
Lawson, Jamestown, N.Y. Very interest- 
ing and encouraging reports were given 
from Buffalo, N.Y.; Hrie, Pa.; Jamestown, 
N.Y.; Meadville, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and Wheeling, W. Va.. Ruth C. Stevens, 
Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


Church Destroyed by Fire 


FRAMINGHAM, MaAss.—First Parish 
Chureh, Rey. John H. Wilson: The 
church building, which for years has faced 
the Common at Framingham Centre, 
where it was looked upon as a landmark, 
was destroyed by fire early Monday morn- 
ing, April 5, at a loss of about $50,000. 
The building was not fully insured. Only 
a section of the rear wall remained stand- 
ing. The interior of the edifice, dry with 
age, burned quickly, and the belfry roof 
and walls collapsed in rapid succession. 
The parish records, dating back to the 
founding of the church in 1701, were 
saved. Valuable communion sets and 
linen, the historic Paul Revere bell, the 
church organ, one of the best in this 
vicinity, were all destroyed. ‘The fire fol- 
lowed a joyful Easter Day, one of the 
happiest in many years. All the services 
were well attended, and the members 
were looking forward to a most successful 
spring. At the Sunday-school meeting a 
cradle roll was presented containing four- 
teen names of children under three years 
of age. The attendance at Sunday-school 
itself was unusually large, and enthusiasm 
prevailed. Miss Ethel Lillibridge, gradu- 
ate of the Tuckerman School, has as- 
sumed her duties as salaried superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school. The salary of 
the minister has been increased. Fifteen 
persons, nine men and six women, for- 
mally united with the church on Easter, 
receiving the right hand of fellowship 
from the minister. The members of the 
parish are already making plans for the 
future. On the day of the fire, about 
forty members met and voted unani- 
mously to erect a new church as soon as 
convenient. It is hoped that the under- 
taking can begin soon. For the present, 
the cordial invitation of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church to worship with 
them is accepted, the two ministers, Rey. 
William Allen Knight and Rey. John 
Henry Wilson, preaching on alternate 
Sundays. The Unitarian Sunday-school is 
to meet before the regular morning ser- 
vice and the Congregational Sunday-school 
afterward. This arrangement is to last 
indefinitely. A ‘similar invitation re- 
ceived from the First Parish Baptist 
Church has been accepted for one Sun- 
day, upon which the services are to be 
in common. The members will demon- 
strate that the free worship of God, and 
the upholding of the Unitarian Faith of 
love to God and man, are to them mat- 
ters of intimate, vital, and personal im- 
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portance. Rev. Mr. Knight wrote the 
following verses :— 


O God, the house that long has been thy Temple 
May fall beneath the rage of midnight fire; 

But while the flames illume our gazing faces, 
Thou, the Eternal, art our heart’s desire. 


Faith, hope, and love were there enshrined, our 
Father, 
Amid the hard and wayward life of men; 
Mem’ries were there, endeared by thine own 
blessing— - 
But faith and hope and love shall live again! 


All things unpraised by mortal hands shall 
crumble ; 

What thou hast wrought in us shall never die. 

Behold, within our souls contrite and humble, 

Thy ceaseless Temple, O thou God most high! 


League gives Light and Food 
ORANGE, N.J.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Walter Reid Hunt: The Orange 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League gave a 
dinner on March 17 to the congregation of 


Deaths 


WHITING.—In Framingham Centre, Mass., 
April 12, Frederic A. Whiting, beloved husband 
of Catherine A. Whiting, in his eighty-first year. 


MARY A. CONNING 
(APRIL 23, 1864;.-MarcH 19, 1920) 


For many years a faithful teacher in the pub- 
lic schools of Fitchburg and a devoted member 
of the Fitchburg Branch Alliance of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church. Her work in the 
Cheerful Letter department will ever be remem- 
bered. 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Notice to Subscribers 


In ‘these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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the church. Nearly one hundred persons 
attended. The dinner was cooked by a 
member of the League, an ex-service man, 
and was served by the young men of his 
Sunday-school class. After a short busi- 
ness session of the chapter, an interesting 
entertainment of moving pictures was pro- 
vided. The local Young Men’s Christian 
Association generously donated the use of 
its picture-machine and an expert opera- 
tor. A framed portrait of the minister, 
Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, was presented to 
the church by Mrs. Ira B. Kirtland, and 
accepted for the church by the president 
of the board of trustees, Mr. George A. 
Whittemore. The meeting was under the 
direction of Mr. Charles B. Gilbert, presi- 
dent of the chapter, and marked the in- 
stallation of improved electric lighting 
both in the church and parish house, 
undertaken and paid for by the League. 


Forum for the Community 


PLAINFIELD, N.J.—AI] Souls Church, Rey. 
A. H. Robinson: The second season of the 
Public Forum of Plainfield, held at All 
Souls Church, has been marked by gen- 
uine interest on the part of large and 
widely separated groups of the community. 
It has completely outgrown any limita- 
tions of its earlier days and is now 
recognized as an indispensable movement 
for the education of the community in 
the most pressing problems of social and 
economic readjustment. Among the speak- 
ers for the present season have been W. L. 
Chenery of the Survey, Mary Van Kleeck 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, Ordway 
Tead of the Bureau. of Industrial Re- 
search, Dr. Frank Crane of the New York 
Globe, Kenneth Miller of the Presbyterian 
Board, Raymond B. Fosdick, formerly as- 
sociate secretary general of the League 
of Nations, James K. Shields of the Anti- 
Saloon League of New Jersey, Francis 
Hackett of the New Republic, and others. 
A series of house meetings is now being 
conducted in commemoration of the ter- 
centenary of the landing of the Pilgrims. 
The discussion at these meetings is based 
upon a course of addresses delivered by 
Mr. Robinson on “The History of Free- 
dom in Religious Thought.” This course 
began with a statement of freedom in the 
Greco-Roman world, followed by an ex- 
amination of the imprisonment of reason 
for a thousand years during the so-called 
Dark Ages, culminating in the Renais- 
sance and Reformation; thereafter tracing 
the outstanding features of liberalism in 
America as affected by the Pilgrim move- 
ment and inheritance. These meetings are 
held at the homes of the various members 
of the church, and in addition to their 
educational value have proved of marked 
importance as a medium of friendly as- 
sociation. They will be continued until 
the summer vacation and resumed in the 
autumn with a more pretentious pro- 
gramme. The local branch of the Wom- 
en’s Alliance, lately stimulated by a 
visit from the national corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Davis, is looking forward 
with confidence to the development of a 
programme, for. the enlargement of the 
religious life of the church, under the 
efficient leadership of its new president, 
Mrs. H. N. Stevens. Immediate steps are 
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being taken to broaden the work of the 
Post-Office Mission. The Plainfield church 
has among its membership families living 
in Westfield, Somerville, Dunellen, and 
New Brunswick. It is confidently be- 
lieved that this constituency can be very 
appreciably enlarged by well-directed ef- 
forts. Rey. W. M. Brundage, pastor 
emeritus of Unity Church, Brooklyn, now 
a resident of Westfield, recently preached 
in the absence of the minister. During 
the past winter Mr. Robinson has been 
engaged in a course of study at the New 
School for Social Research in New York. 
This course has been under the direction 
of Prof. Graham Wallas of the London 
School off Hconomics, and Thorstein Veblen. 


Anniversary with Increase 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: ‘Coming of age,” or 
the twenty-first pastoral anniversary of 
Rev. J. W. Day, was the occasion, on 
March 21, not only of the largest congre- 
gation known in this long pastorate, but 
also of raising the pastor’s salary by an 
increase of $1,000 annually. The financial 
announcement was made by John Law- 
rence Mauran, chairman of the board of 
trustees, who also stated that contribu- 
tions already pledged assured the entire 
removal of debt from the church, includ- 
ing the special tax assessment recently 
levied for street improvement. The ser- 
vice had been planned by the young men 
of the church, and at their request Rev. 
Mr. Day preached a_ special sermon. 
“Yielding to the suggestion of the Lay- 
men’s League that the attainment of 
twenty-one years of service as minister of 
the Church of the Messiah should be ob- 
served,” said Mr. Day, “a minister cannot 
but be thankful for the great encourage- 
ment that such a recognition gives him. 
It makes him feel that he has in a way 
reached his majority, and that on the 
foundation of experience and friendship 
and confidence he has a new freedom for 
usefulness. It lifts the burden of fear 
that many years of preaching diminishes 
its effectiveness and places the future in 
the light of a continual beginning instead 
of an approaching end. 

“To be the third in point of length of 
service among the active Protestant min- 
isters of a large city is a rare personal 
privilege, but it means far more than any 
man could take to himself. It shows what 
sort of a church he has, what sort of 
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people sustain 
underly its life.’ The sermon referred to 
the powerful influence of Dr. Eliot, pioneer 
pastor at the Church of the Messiah, as 
“a great leader in education and in phi- 
lanthropy.” Mr. Day received one of the 
$1,000 prizes offered by the Laymen’s 
League for a sermon on Unitarianism, 
which with five others on the main points 
of Unitarianism made a course of evening 
services before Christmas. 
these services will be resumed. On May 


2 Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Field Secretary 


of the Laymen’s League, will speak before 
the men of the two St. Louis churches. 


WANTED: A HOUSE TO RENT 


Professional man desires small suburban home within 
commuting distance of Boston. Would like to lease 
with privilege of buying. Address F. W. M., 431 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston 17, 


WANTED, a purchaser for a black worsted Prince 
Albert coat and vest, size thirty-eight, in perfect con- 
dition, for thirty-five dollars. Write 12th Night, care 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N.Y. July 7—August 18, 1920. Canoe- 

ing, Bathing, Msthetic Dancing, Domestic Sci- 

ence, Music (extra). Apply to Mrs. William 

E, Pounetl, 317 West 107th Street, New York 
ity. 


FOR YOUR BOY 
Body and Character Building 


Medical supervision, corrective exercises, individual 
watch-care, tutoring in any subject, and special hy- 
gienic instruction. A profitable, healthy, wholesome 
summer for a select group of boys,—Mascoma Camp, 
Enfield, N.H. Address Directors,—H. P. Colton, 
M.D., Medical Director of Roxbury Latin School, 
Kearsarge Avenue, Boston, Mass., or Mr. Harry Hill- 
man, he tad of Athletics, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Investment stocks offer attractive yields at present prices. 
In making your purchases consider the values in established New 


England Securities. 
Plymouth Rubber 7% Pfd. | 
Orpin Desk 8% Pfd. | 


| Old Colony Woolen 7% Pfd. | 
| Robertson Paper 8% Pfd. | 
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An Appeal to Individuals 


AGS large part of the annual contributions for the work of 

the American Unitarian Association is the expression of the 
interest of individuals in this work. This is true of the con- 
tributions sent by church treasurers, for there are few churches 
which take a lump sum out of the treasury for this purpose. 

The churches follow, for the most part, the much better 
plan of presenting the annual appeal to their entire mem- 
bership, asking each individual 


TO GIVE 
as an expression of individual interest in this enterprise. 
If we could have an adequate gift from every individual in our 
churches the contributions for this work would far surpass 
the scale of giving of the past few years. 
The annual contributions for this work are, then, a matter 
- largely of individual responsibility. It is the desire of those 
who are carrying on this work that all individuals be well- 
informed about this work, its need, its aims, its value. 
Before the end of the present month there should be 


at least another $10,000 


in contributions for this work. The time has come for in- 
dividuals to give either through their church treasuries or 
directly to the Association. 

Every Unitarian is asked to consider seriously what he 
can do, and do now, to provide the needed funds. Every year 
there are individuals who give directly to the Association. 
This appeal should reach them and should have an immedi- 
ate response. Contributions should be sent 


IMMEDIATELY 


as only a few days remain before the end of our financial 
year. The books close the first of May. 


YOUR PATRIOTISM AND YOUR RELIGION BID YOU ACT. 


‘Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| PLEASANTRIES | 


It’s a great consolation that John Bar- 
leycorn is dead, and there was a great 
deal of ‘moaning at the bar’ when he “put 
out to sea,’ says the pithy Billy Sunday. 


Mistress (to cook. from the country) : 
“Well, what do you think of our gas 
fires?’ Cook: “I think them wonderful, 
ma’am. Why, those in the kitchen haven’t 
gone out since I came here over a week 
ago.”’—Karikaturen. 


At a girls’ “finishing” school at May- 
wood, Ill., it was decided at the inter- 
class debate that cats should be extermi- 
nated. We should say there was consider- 
able finishing still to do on these young 
women before putting them on the market. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


_ Miss Rose asked her eighth grade: 
“What are the sister States?” Mabel an- 
swered: “I am not sure, but I should think 
they were Miss Ouri, Ida Ho, Mary Land, 
Callie Fornia, Louisa Anna, Della Ware, 
Minne Sota, and Mrs. Sippi.”—The St. 
Cloud (Minn.) High School Mascot. 


A sailor had been showing an old lady 
over a large liner, and after thanking 
him, she suddenly remarked, “I see that, 
according to the ship’s orders, tips are 
forbidden.” ‘The sailor then turned to the 
visitor and, with a knowing look, an- 
swered, “Why, bless yer, ma’am, so were 
apples in the Garden of Eden.” 


A sea-captain was talking about the 
English admiral, Lord Fisher. “I once 
asked Lord Fisher,’ he said, “what he 
attributed his rapid rise to. “To power 
of initiative, Lord Fisher answered 
promptly. ‘Power of initiative, my lord ?’ 
And I scratched my head. ‘How would 
you define power of initiative?’ ‘Disobey- 
ing orders,’ said Lord Fisher.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


“J had a bird-dog once,” the old sports- 
man observed, “that was really note- 
worthy. He never failed on a point. One 
day I had him out for exercise in the 
park, when suddenly he pointed, rigid as 
a stone. I was puzzled. There was no 
possibility of game. The grass was close 
clipped. The dog had his nose straight 
on a man seated on a bench. I thought 
the man might have a live bird in his 
pocket, but no; the man was in his shirt- 
sleeyes.. Then I had an idea. ‘Pardon 
me, sir,’ I said, ‘but would you mind tell- 
ing me your name?’ ‘No,\I don’t mind,’ 
he replied. ‘It’s Partridge.’’”—New York 
Evening Post. 


I want some shoe-strings, some hair- 
pins, a pair of gloves and a toothbrush,” 
the woman said. “I have to catch a train, 


and have but a few minutes.” “Yes, 
madam!” the  floorwalker responded 
briskly. ‘“That’s the beauty of a depart- 


ment store—get anything you want, right 
under the. one roof! ‘Take elevator to 
eleventh floor, shoe department, eight 
aisles to the right from the main passage- 
way, for shoe-strings; hairpins in notions 
department, east side of basement, three 
aisles beyond hardware; gloves in women’s 
wear, fifth floor of annex, reached by pas- 
sageway over street; toothbrush in drugs 
and toilet-articles department, on balcony, 
reached by moving stairway, which you 
will find on your right as you pass the 
fountain in the florist shop in the centre 
of the main floor.”—Life. 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS wWoRK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from’ individuals for current 
pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the American 
Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge James 
P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 8. Loring, 
Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


CAMP IDLEPINES FOR GIRLS 


Bow Lake, Strafford, N.H. Write for Catalog. Mrs.8. 
Evannau Pricn, 40 High Street, Springfield, Mass. 


UNITY 


JENKIN Ltoyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, anv 
DEMOCRACY watt rts rorus 


Joun Haynes HoLMEs and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SuBscriPTion Prick $3.00 A YEAR 
Sampte Copies Free 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


OUR NEW DAY 


_ In former years our Society has held its annual meet- 
ing on Wednesday. This year we meet on 


MONDAY, MAY 24, 
at Arlington Street Church. 


Speakers of unusual interest, and a remarkable health 
exhibit will be features of the programme. 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at1l. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, April 25, Rev. Miles 
Hanson will preach. Book Sermon, ‘‘ Farmington,” 
by Clarence S. Darrow. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11 a.m. Church school 
at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, April 25, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 
Subject, ‘Powers We Live By.” (4) “Service.” 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
ofeachmonth. The church is open daily from 9 to 6. 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Sunday service at 10.30 a.m. Sunday, April 25, Dr, 
Brown will preach. Chorus choir of thirty male 
voices, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, director. Church open 
daily 9 to 12. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Beacon 
Street-Reservoir cars passdoor. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Vesper service, 5 p.m. Chorus choir, 
Thompson Stone, organist and choirmaster, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Sunday, April 25, Rev. Mr. Rihbany will 
preach, Subject, ‘“‘Moses and the Burning Bush.” 
Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 
a.M. Kindergarten and Primary classes at 11 a.m. 
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Communications 
The Community Church: A Parallel? . . 


Original and Selected 


Christian Science Controversy, by Herbert 
CO, Parsone 55 sip cB nc ue pe ak oy 
Church Letter for Unitarian ‘‘ Prospects,” by 
Minot Simons | sus, .¢) « Geubenheteneeane 
Cross of Christ, Flag of America a. Faye 
Tracing Out Japan’s New Frontier Line, by 
Thomas Van Ness) 3) 5 ocala eee 
‘*Exhort Us What To Do, and How,” by John 
Burnet Nash) . «16 5o BSP ake ee 
My Song of Sunrise, by Hugh Robert Orr . . 
Generations Pass, the Church Abides, by Caro- 
line Gay Mills? ¢ 2°. 20d 2c) See 
A Training-School for Leaders; League Chap- 
ter at ‘‘Tech’’; Young People’s News Notes, 
Unitarian Unit Received in London; Laymen’s 
League Notes, by Carl B. Wetherell . . 
Transylvania Suffers New Agonies Die 
The Alliance: April Meeting; What the Tran- 
sylvanians Did; Geese. -. s+. « 6) ale 


The Home 


Flock of Geese, by Anne Blair . . .... 
Jack’s Dream, by George W. Tuttle; America’s 
Gift to France; Speeding Up. . .... 


Poetry 
Immortality, by Hugh Robert Orr .... 
The Watch of the Disciples, by Mary P, Sears, 
Make Believe, by Barbara Hollis . . . .. 
What April Brings, by Daisy D, Stephenson . 


Throughout the Church ....... 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


For booklet address West Newton, Mass. ‘ 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship orien 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry, Tra i 

fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sours- 


wortH, D.D., President. 
THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION) 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. , 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED — 
16 Beacon Street, Boston = 
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